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WHAT A DEAF ADULT SHOULD DO TO ACQUIRE THE 
ART OF LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


HE would-be lip-reader who has be- 
come deaf or hard of hearing in 


. adult life, or after speech and language 


have been acquired, has by no means so 
difficult a problem to solve as a child 
born deaf. He does not have to learn to 
speak; he does not have to learn the 
meaning of words; he has to learn only 
to interpret the thought conveyed by the 
moving lips of the speaker. How shall 
he set about acquiring this art? 
Undoubtedly the wisest thing for him 
to do is to put himself into the hands of 
a competent teacher. This, however, is 
unfortunately not possible in a great 
many cases ; expense, or distance from a 
teacher, or other causes, may be prohib- 
itive. What, then, must be done? Must 
the would-be lip-reader fall back on ex- 
perience as the only available method of 
acquiring the art? If he has ambition, 
perseverance, and pluck, he may do. not 
a little to help himself in other ways. 
There are several habits which, if not 
already formed, are so fundamentally 
necessary that the endeavor to form them 
must be made from the first and con- 
tinued until the habits are established. 
Chief of these is the habit of always 
watching the mouth. This méans, for 
those slightly deaf, watching the mouth 
when the voice is heard, even perfectly, 
just as faithfully as when no sound is 
audible. The eyes and the rest of the 
face are expressive, but the expression in 
them is still seen even when specifically 
watching the mouth; whereas if the lip- 
reader tries to watch the eyes, many of 


the slight and determining movements of 
the lips and tongue will escape him. 
Moreover, the habit of always watching 
the mouth, even when the voice is heard, 
will give the lip-reader practise uncon- 
sciously in associating the movements 
with the sounds and words. 

The habits of attention and concentra- 
tion are also essential. The art of lip- 
reading is one which in time will be prac- 
tised subconsciously—that is, without the 
consciousness of effort. But in the be- 
ginning there must be a good deal of 
conscious endeavor. This will help in it- 
self to form the habits of attention and 
concentration. The deaf are more prone 
than the hearing to be inattentive and to 
let their minds wander. To overcome 
this, special effort in attention should be 
made at all times, whether in converse 
with one or in company with many. More 
definite training than merely forming 
these habits of watching, attention, and 
concentration is of course necessary ; yet 
these habits will of themselves make a 
real difference for the majority of hard- 
of-hearing people in their ease of under- 
standing, and this is especially true of 
those only slightly deaf, where the ears 
and the eyes are able to work in co- 
operation, each helping the other. Not 
a few sounds that are hard to hear are 
easy to see, and thus the eye, even with- 
out training, can be a valuable aid to the 
ear. 

For the more definite training in lip- 
reading, two lines of development neces- 
sary for success should be kept in mind. 
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The eyes, of course, must be trained to 
make the required associations accurately 
and quickly. But no eye, no matter how 
well trained, can ever be perfect in ability 
to see each and all of the speech move- 
ments. Some of the movements are ob- 
scure, being visible only at times; some 
stand for more than one sound ; some are 
so quick as to escape even the sharpest 
of eyes. The result is that what the eye 
actually sees is only a part of the uttered 
words. If lip-reading depended solely 
upon what the eye can see, the art would 
be many times more difficult to acquire 
than it really is. Fortunately our minds 
have in most cases what is called syn- 
thetic ability—that is, the ability to put 
two and two together, to construct the 
whole from the parts. So that with the 
mind properly trained to supplement the 
work of the eyes the speaker’s thought 
can be understood completely, even when 
not more than half of the speech move- 
ments are visible. 

Eye training and mind training are the 
two lines of development along which the 
would-be lip-reader must work ; each are 
important ; neither can be sacrificed with- 
out detriment to the desired results. 

Excellent eye training can be secured 
from mirror practise; for this no assist- 
ant is necessary. In fact, only a skilled 
assistant can give specific eye training, 
apart from mirror practise, as it should 
be given; so, as I am writing for those 
who cannot have such an assistant, I shall 
confine my suggestions for eye training 
to the method of practise before the 
mirror. 

As a means of training the eye to know 
and to recognize quickly the sound and 
word formations, mirror practise has a 
peculiar value, just because the student 
knows what he is saying; for thus he 
never makes a mistake; he always asso- 
ciates the right movement with the right 
sound. Really to know the movements, 
they must be so learned that their recog- 
nition becomes a habit—that is, some- 
thing that the mind does without the con- 
sciousness of effort. In forming such a 
habit, it is not only essential that the de- 
sired association should be made over and 


over again, but that there should be no 
false associations. For the student who 
has not a skilled teacher, mirror practise 
provides the best possible means of learn- 
ing the movements of the visible organs 
of speech. 

Two things are to be avoided in mirror 
practise vagueness and exaggeration. 
Exaggeration of the movements results 
in false associations, which are a positive 
harm ; vagueness results in nothing, which 
is a waste of time. The student should 
aim, therefore, to speak naturally and to 
think definitely of whatever he may be 
looking for. 

Both words and sentences should be 
practised before the mirror; but move- 
ments or sounds by themselves should 
never be so practised. The study of the 
movements should be as elements in a 
complete whole—that is, in their natural 
associations with other movements. 
Words, then, provide the material for the 
study of the movements. 

Only a text-book on lip-reading (of 
which there are several, including my 
own, Mr. Story’s, and others) could give 
the best systematic arrangement of ma- 
terial for studying the movements. But 
words can be selected from any source; 
a good spelling book will serve admirably. 
Preferably begin with words of one syl- 
lable. 

Let us take, for example, the word 
“move,” which is sounded as though 
spelled ‘“‘moov.” Do not spell the word, 
but say the word, “move.” Use your 
voice softly; you will speak more nat- 
urally than if you use a whisper or try 
to form the words without sound. The 
first time you say the word concentrate 
your attention on the movement for the 
first sound; in “move” you will see that 
for m the lips open from a shut position. 
Then say the word again and observe 
closely the movement for the second 
sound ; in “move” there is a very decided 
puckering of the lips for the sound of 
the vowel. Say the word a third time 
and think definitely of what you see for 
the third sound; in “move” the v sound 
causes the lower lip to touch the upper 
teeth. In general, then, say each word 
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as many times as there are sounds in it. 
Each time watch for the movement for 
one of the sounds until all have been ob- 
served. Speak naturally always and as 
rapidly as you would in ordinary speech. 
If any sounds are obscure (and some of 
them are), try them in the word several 
times and see what you can; but do not 
exaggerate them in order to make them 
stand out more clearly. 

The method of sentence practise be- 
fore the mirror is similar to that for word 
practise, though not with exactly the 
same purpose. Words are practised for 
the study of the movements; sentences 
are practised for the study of the words. 
Take, for example, the opening sentence 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. This 
should be divided into clauses: “Four- 
score and seven years ago—our fathers 
brought forth on this continent—a new 
nation—conceived in liberty—and dedi- 
cated to the proposition—that all men 
are created equal.” There are from three 
to seven words that naturally fall to- 
gether on the tongue in each of these 
clauses. 

Pronounce one whole clause at a time, 
speaking naturally and fairly rapidly, and 
repeat as many times as there are words 
in the clause. Each time you do so con- 
centrate your thought on the formation 
of one of the words—the first time on the 
first word, the second time on the second, 
and so on. Observe each word as a 
whole, and do not try to see the indi- 
vidual elements. Taking the first clause 
above, the student would watch, the first 
time, the formation of “four” ; the second 
time of “score” ; the third time of “and,” 
etc. But notice that as the word “and” 
is spoken in this clause it is hardly more 
than “nd,” the vowel being almost lost, 
thus: “Fourscore ‘nd seven years ago.” 
To say “Fourscore and seven years ago” 
would therefore give a false emphasis to 
the word. which it would not have in 
ordinary speech. 

Mirror practise as outlined above is an 
undoubted help in. acquiring the art of 
lip-reading, but it is a mistake to expect 
skill to come from such practise alone. 
The eye-training given by the use of the 


mirror is good ; without the synthetic de- 
velopment of the mind, however, its prac- 
tical results will be meager indeed. 

The power to grasp the thought as a 
whole is essential to ease of understand- 
ing by lip-reading. The endeavor should 
be made always to seize the sense of a 
remark rather than the individual ele- 
ments or words. It is thus with hearing; 
we do not think of the words we hear, 
but of the thought conveyed by them. 
In lip-reading the thought can often be 
completely understood, even when some 
words are missing. While it is a very 
agreeable sensation to understand every 
word, the endeavor to do so will surely 
be at the expense of understanding the 
thought. In fact, the surest way of 
understanding every word for ordinary 
rapid conversation is through the habit 
of getting the words from the thought 
rather than the thought from the words. 
But whether every word is understood or 
not, the lip-reader who understands the 
thought has accomplished his ends, while 
the lip-reader who insists upon every 
word, before admitting that he under- 
stands, will either be lost by the time a 
dozen words have been uttered or will 
compel the speaker either to go very 
slowly or to repeat frequently. 

The lip-reader, then, should form the 
habit of grasping the thought as a whole, 
should not interrupt when merely a word 
is lost, though the sense is gained, and 
should not be afraid of making mistakes ; 
for mistakes certainly will be made. But 
better mistakes than bad habits ; better to 
blunder in doing things the right way 
than to get into an analytical way of 
understanding that is sure to be an in- 
superable barrier to any real success in 
reading the lips. 

The above remarks refer to all inter- 
course with others, whether intended spe- 
cifically as lip-reading practise or not; 
but definite practise is also needed. [ 
cannot within the compass of this article 
make a complete exposition of the meth- 
ods to be used, but I can at least indicate 
the way. It goes without saying that the 
lip-reader must have some one to prac- 
tise with; some member of the family, 
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probably, or some friend. The assistant 
should use a voice so soft that not the 
least sound comes to the lip-reader’s ears. 
He or she should remember also always 
to speak naturally, fairly rapidly, not 
word by word, and without any exag- 
geration of the movements. 

Stories, words, and sentences provide 
the easiest material for an untrained as- 
sistant to use. Short stories of 100 to 
500 words, anecdotes (not mere jokes) 
such as are plentiful in newspapers and 
magazines, are better than longer stories. 
ZEsop’s fables, short folk-stories, and 
hero stories of history are usually espe- 
cially interesting. The assistant should 
not read the stories to the lip-reader, but 
should tell them. This means that the 
assistant should first so familiarize him- 
self with the story as to be able to tell it 
smoothly and well. The lip-reader should 
interrupt only if he fails to understand 
the thought, and should not insist on 
every word. The story should then be 
told a second time, the assistant speaking 
more rapidly. 

If the lip-reader finds it too difficult to 
understand a story told in this way, he 
should for awhile always read the stories 
to himself first. This help of memory 
will make it possible in almost every case 
for the lip-reader to follow the thought 
of the story when told, with compara- 
tively few interruptions. As progress is 
made the lip-reader should again try to 
get along without help from memory. 

Following the telling of the story, the 
assistant should ask the lip-reader ques- 
tions about it, and the latter should reply 
to the questions, not repeat them. More- 
over, he should reply if he understands 
the thought, whether every word is un- 
derstood or not. 

Words for developing synthetic ability 
should be used as a nucleus around which 
a thought is formed. If a lip-reader’s 
text-book is not available, a spelling book 
again will serve admirably for this pur- 
pose. From a list of words, one word 
should be given to the lip-reader, prefer- 
ably to be understood by lip-reading, if 
possible (if not, to be read by him from 


the book). Using this word, the assist- 
ant should form a sentence of which the 
thought is suggested by the word. Sup- 
pose the word be “move”; the sentence 
might be “When are you going to move 
into your new home?” ‘The lip-reader 
should not repeat, but should respond 
either by an uttered reply or by a nod of 
the head to show understanding. In the 
latter case it lies with the lip-reader to 
be honest with himself and not bluff, nor 
pretend to understand when he does not. 
Nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
lend themselves most readily to this kind 
of practise. 

Further sentence practise may be ob- 
tained by developing additional sentences 
from the one originally based on the given 
word. Thus, when the assistant gives the 
sentence, “When are you going to move 
into your new home?” and gets the nod 
of response from the lip-reader, let him 
give another sentence associated in idea, 
as, “I think the house will not be ready 
for us until the first of May.” 

The would - be lip- reader must also 
make the endeavor to get along as much 
as possible by lip-reading alone in his 
conversation with members of the family 
and with intimate friends. He should 
make opportunities for such conversa- 
tion, and though preferably he should try 
at first to converse with only one person, 
he should not fail to try, too, in general 
conversation. General conversation is 
very difficult for the lip-reader and it will 
be some time before he can expect to 
understand much when he is not directly 
spoken to. Frequent failures will prob- 
ably be the rule at the outset; but every 
little success should add to his courage 
and confidence of ultimate victory over 
this “subtile art.” 


SUMMER TRAINING FoR THE Harp oF HEAR- 
1NG.—During the summer months many hard- 
of-hearing persons find time to devote to a 
study of lip-reading, because social and other 
functions do not demand so much attention. 
The Volta Bureau will send, free of charge. 
the names of the nearest trained teachers of 
lip-reading to any person desiring same, not 
only during the vacation months, but at any 
time during the year. 
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TEACHING LIP-READING TO THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING 
IN PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL CLASSES 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HEN I was called upon last winter 

to take charge of the first public 
evening school class in lip-reading for 
hard-of-hearing adults in New York city, 
it was indeed with no little trepidation 
that I undertook the task. I had not only 
to convince the school authorities of the 
need of such classes, and of my ability 
to teach this subject successfully in spite 
of my own deafness, but I had also to 
convince the pupils of the benefit of this 
instruction, for to most people that 
which can be had free of charge appears 
not worth the having. 

The method which I had been accrs- 
tomed to use in teaching lip-reading to 
private pupils seemed inadequate whe 
trying to meet the needs of so varied a 
class of people. Men and women of all 
ages, as well as boys and girls in the:r 
“teens,” applied for admission. All 
stages of deafness arising in adult life 
and in the last year of school life were 
represented—the slightly hard of hear- 
ing, those who had lost their hearing en- 
tirely, and all the degrees between. 

In education and mental make-up the 
pupils were likewise a very heteroge- 
neous group. Some were bright, and 
had little difficulty in following the nec- 
essary explanations; others, again, were 
more or less slow, and had to be taken 
in hand separately. This brought me to 
the point of realization that a method ot 
instruction which might make it possible 
to teach the various elements in the class 
without disadvantage and neglect to ore 
another would have to be evolved, draw- 
ing at the same time into consideration 
the social conditions under which the 
pupils live. 

Most pupils, I found, come to the 
evening class physically, if not mentally, 
tired out from the day’s work or from 
the day's fruitless search for work. The 
teacher must bear these facts in mind, 
and put her best efforts into making the 
work as interesting as possible—in fact, 


more pleasure than drudgery. A spirit 
of cheerfulness, moreover, should per- 
vade the class-room, where the subject 
of deafness should be tabooed from the 
very beginning. 

There is no more sensitive group of 
people, I believe, than the hard of hear- 
ing who have not as yet been instructed 
in the art of lip-reading. Hence it 
should be the teacher’s first aim to be 
natural at all times, to avoid undue 
mouthing in her speech and excessive 
gestures. Since lip-reading is learned 
rapidly by those who have natural abil- 
ity for the art, and more slowly by 
others whose minds are analytic and who 
cannot grasp ideas quickly, through no 
apparent fault of theirs, unduly praising 
the successful pupils and slighting the 
slower ones must surely serve to dis- 
courage the latter in no small measure. 

Another point which ought to receive 
the teacher's careful attention is the 
proper lighting of the class-room. The 
electric lights, especially those above the 
teacher’s desk and the blackboard, being 
entirely too high up near the ceiling in 
the average public school-room, should 
be lowered to a level with the teacher's 
face, as from above the light casts 
strong shadows, making it very difficult 
to watch the movements of the lips. 

At the present time no provision has 
been made as yet by the Board of Edu- 
cation for special evening classes for 
hard-of-hearing persons where chairs 
may be placed in a semicircle. The 
seats which are in general use in most 
school-rooms are often too low for 
adults, and, besides, very disadvanta- 
geous in teaching lip-reading, since pu- 
pils sitting one behind another cannot 
watch each other's lips. 

As new pupils are apt to enter the class 
throughout the school term—it is not 
easy to carry out the general rule of not 
admitting pupils after the work has been 
under way for some time, in the case of 
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a hard-of-hearing person needing in- 
struction in lip-reading—the lessons 
should be so constructed that the new- 
comer can readily follow the program. 
He should always be seated next to one 
of the best pupils in the class, who, if 
necessary, will point out or repeat to him 
what he has been unable to understand. 
The practise of allowing the pupils who 
have rapidly understood the required 
word or sentence to repeat it to those 
who have not been able to get it proves 
helpful, because it gives them the maxi- 
mum of practise with as many different 
mouths as possible, and also because it 
rouses the slow and inattentive ones 
from their state of lethargy and makes 
them ambitious to do as well. 

In the first lesson four elements very 
easily learned are given, namely, Italian 
a (ah), long 00, long e, and p (b, m). 
These sounds are practised in drill words 
like palm, boom, me; boom, me, palm; 
palm, boom, palm, ete., in infinite vari- 
ety. When they are mastered, a number 
of words comprising these elements are 
introduced. Perhaps more than twenty 
practise words can be developed from 
them, to mention a few: alm, balm, hoop. 
poop, pea, be, me, heap, peep, beam, etc. 

It will be found, however, that in 
building sentences of these words it is 
best not to hold to the rule of using 
those of the sounds and words only 
which have been taken. It is far better 
to give these words in a natural setting 
in simple sentences containing a central 
thought. The word “boom,” for in- 
stance. suggests the sentence, “Can you 
hear the cannons boom?” In case one 
or the other of the pupils cannot lip-read 
or mentally construct the sentence from 
the keyword “boom” given, “cannon,” 
written on the blackboard, will soon lead 
his synthetic powers to combine the 
known parts to a comprehensible whole. 
This plan is carried out for all the 
sounds, 

Sentences should be practised changed, 
shortened, or lengthened, combined with 
others, in endless variety, for each little 
change in the structure of the sentence 
puts the emphasis on another word, and 
thus produces a different word picture. 


A story or anecdote should be part of 
every lesson. Jt may first be given in its 
original form; it may be formed into a 
dialogue ; it may be told in other words; 
questions may be asked about the story, 
going from sentence to sentence; a story 
can be made out of an incident or a de- 
scription, and so on in many other ways. 
Even the short and simple story of the 
first few lessons should in its content be 
interesting or amusing for the pupils, 
since this will afford them more pleas- 
ure, and their attention is thereby easily 
held. 

The following story can be quickly 
changed into a dialogue: 


LINCOLN AND THE OFFICE-SEEKER* 


There was an ignorant man who once 
applied to Lincoln for the post of door- 
keeper to the House. This man had no 


_right to ask Lincoln for anything. It 


was necessary to repulse him. But Lin- 
coln repulsed him gently and whimsi- 
cally, without hurting his feelings, in this 
way: 

“So you want to be doorkeeper of the 
House, eh?” 

“Yes, Mr. President.” 

“Well, have you ever been a door- 
keeper? Have you any experience of 
doorkeeping ?” 

“Well, no—no actual experience, sir.” 

“Any theoretical experience? Any in- 
structions in the duties of a door- 
keeper ?” 

“Umph—no.” 

“Have you ever attended lectures on 
doorkeeping ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you read any book on the sub- 
ject?” 

“Have you conversed with any one 
who has read such a book?” 

“No, sir; I’m afraid not, sir.” 

“Well, then, my friend, don’t you see 
that vou haven't a single qualification for 
this ‘mportant post?” said I,incoln, in 2 
reproachful tone. 


* From “Lincoln’s Own Stories,” by Anthony 
Cross. 
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“Yes, now I do,” said the applicant, 
and took leave humbly, almost grate- 
fully. 

The pupils should first read the story 
once or twice to familiarize themselves 
with the content. After it has been read 
to them by the teacher, and they have 
been well able to understand it, two pu- 
pils facing the class may read it in dia- 
logue form. This is accomplished by 
changing the first two sentences and the 
last one, thus: 

“Good morning, Mr. Lincoln; how do 
vou do?” 

“Good morning, my friend; what can 
I do for you? I am very busy today, so 
state your errand quickly.” 

“IT came to inquire, sir, whether you 
could not possibly let me have the post 
of a doorkeeper to the House.” 

“So, vou want to be?” etc. 

“Yes, now I do; thank you for your 
very kind advice.” 

The pupils should be allowed to con- 
verse with one another in groups of twos 
and threes when the teacher is otherwise 
occupied or has to leave the class-room. 
Special care. however, must be taken that 
they speak inaudibly and try to do their 
best in reading each other’s lips. 

Conversational sentences in question 
form as given below, about ten in num- 
ber, and treating various topics of daily 
life, such as the weather, business, 
travel, social life, etc., may be introduced 
after the sounds have been taken: 


SEEKING WORK 


1. How long have you worked in this 
trade? 

2. Where have you been last em- 
ployed ? 

3. How long did you stay in your last 
place ? 

4. Have you any references? 

5. Can you run a machine? 

6. In what branch of the trade do you 
excel? 

7. What wages do you expect? 

8. Would you be satisfied with smaller 
wages in the beginning? 

9. How soon could you start to work? 

10. Can you be here at 8 o'clock? 


These sentences are arranged for 
practice between two pupils who are 
facing each other or the class, one of 
whom asks the question, while the other 
answers in his own words. The advan- 
tage of this practise is obvious, because. 
each pupil is likely to give a different 
answer with which the others are not 
able to familiarize themselves in ad- 
vance. and in this way the interest grows 
keen on all sides—study becomes mere 
play. These sentences may also be reac 
by the teacher, the pupils replying to 
show that they have understood cor- 
rectly, and may, besides, be varied in 
this way: 

1. How long have you worked in this 
trade? 

(a) Do you know any other trade? 

(b) Since when have you change: 
your trade, etc.? 

Double consonant exercises in words, 
sentences, and quotations, the elements 
appearing at the beginning or at the end 
of a word: prefix and suffix exercises ir 
polysyllabic words, two or three of such 
words appearing in a_ sentence; ho- 
mophenous words in groups from three 
to ten formed into sentences; proverbs 
and colloquial forms, and so forth, offer 
almost interminable material for further 
practice. 

The teacher of lip-reading must, in ad- 
dition, however. possess the ability of 
improvising. She must not slavishly 
follow one method of instruction, anx- 
iously holding aloof from that which is 
good in other methods, or from using a 
little judgment of her own. She must, 
moreover, whether hearing or herself 
deaf, become the guiding spirit of her 
pupils, ever ready to advise them or to 
assist, and even though recognition may 
be slow to reach her, the satisfaction that 
comes from work well done will in the 
end reward her bountifully for her pains. 


Eprrortat, Note.—Local boards of ed- 
ucation in the larger cities should be en- 
couraged to open evening schools for 
giving instruction in the art of lip-read- 
ing to the adult hard of hearing. What 
has been done in two or three cities was 
referred to in the June Voita Review. 
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VISITS TO THE HOMES OF PUPILS IN THE HORACE MANN 
SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


BY MARY B. ADAMS 


HESE visits have proved helpful 

and interesting to the teacher and 
of real value to the children and their 
parents, They came about quite natu- 
rally, as from the beginning of my teach- 
ing, which was in a school for hearing 
children, I made short calls on the par- 
ents of some of the pupils, and found it 
resulted in a better understanding on my 
part of the child and in more intelligent 
help from the home in carrying out the 
work required in the school-room. So, 
when I became a teacher of the deaf, I 
kept up the practise of going to the homes 
of pupils in my class when a special need 
arose; for instance, if the child was fall- 
ing behind others in his class, who ap- 
parently had about the same mental abil- 
ity, and I could see no reason for his so 
doing, a visit to his home would show 
wherein the difficulty lay. Perhaps not a 
word of English was spoken to the child 
from the time he left school, at 2 o’clock, 
until his return, at 9 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. Although he shared all the 
joys of home life with loving parents, 
brothers, and sisters, all of whom made 
him very happy, still none realized how 
much more could be done for this af- 
flicted member of the family; but when 
the way was pointed out, the child began 
to do better in school. 

Or if a child seemed too weary to hold 
up his head after two hours’ work at the 
most in the school-room, as was the case 
with one small boy, a visit to his home 
told the reason why: he was allowed to 
sit up every night until 10 o'clock or 
later, because he wanted to go to bed 
with his father. The father, an indulgent 
parent, sorry for the small son whose 
deafness deprived him of so much, let 
the little fellow sit up, not realizing until 
told how much real harm he was doing 
where he meant only to give pleasure. 
More reasonable hours were brought 


about in time, and the boy showed in a 
few months an improvement most grati- 
fying to all concerned. 

As each visit | made for special rea- 
sons brought about such encouraging re- 
sults, it was natural to make more visits 
as | became better acquainted with the 
work of teaching the deaf and realized 
the difficulties the children, parents, and 
teachers labor under, and the great need 
of codperation of all. 

Now, the visiting seems a very neces- 
sary part of the work to me, and I began 
the school year by calling upon all of the 
children of my own class; and I have 
been very glad that I did visit them early 
in the year, for it has been 4 constant joy 
to the children and myself, in that I have 
been able to understand the home news 
they have had to tell better than I pos- 
sibly could have without a knowledge of 
their home life gained by these visits. 

I was made welcome in each and all of 
the homes of my pupils, and the interest 
showed by the mothers, brothers and 
sisters, and the fathers, when I was for- 
tunate enough to find one at home, as I 
did in some cases, made it a delightful 
duty to point out how every one could 
aid in supplementing the teaching at 
school, and help even the youngest and 
slowest to a habit of speech at home, 
however poor and elementary it might 
seem in the beginning. In every family 
there was at least one, and generally 
more, who could speak English fairly 
well and who showed a great desire to 
have the deaf child speak, too, and a will- 
ingness to do anything and everything to 
help the child; but, with a few excep- 
tions, no idea seemed to exist of how to 
find out what the child knew or how to 
help him to a greater knowledge, and the 
exceptions were parents or other relatives 
of children who had had the great privi- 
lege of instruction at the Sarah Fuller 
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Home for Little Deaf Children, or who 
were visited and helped and encouraged 
last year. 

I have visited these same homes re- 
cently and found the interest and the de- 
sire to do something to help the afflicted 
child so plainly shown in the first visit 
even greater in the second visit, because 
in every instance something had been ac- 
tually achieved ; a step or more had been 
taken in the right direction. 

Ella, who has been to school almost 
two years, lives with her mother, who 
understands some English, but speaks 
none; a married sister, who can speak 
English fairly well, but does not very 
much because her husband and several 
relatives who live in the neighborhood do 
not, and a brother of ten, who uses Eng- 
lish very little in the home, but does 
speak it well when called upon to, I dis- 
covered. 

The mother made no attempt to talk 
to Ella, but made many signs, all of which 
Ella, who has an excellent mind, inter- 
preted correctly, producing a plate, cup 
and saucer, spoon, loaf sugar, and little 
cakes, which she placed on a table while 
her mother made a delicious cup of tea 
for me, and the married sister opened 
her heart to me about the little sister who 
is no saint and who had evidently caused 
the sister whom Ella really loves dearly 
many a heartache through her inability 
to understand what her sister wanted. 
The sister would say something to Ella 
which she couldn't understand, not only 
because of her scant knowledge, but be- 
cause her sister spoke with teeth closed, 
so that an expert lip-reader would have 
had his skill taxed to the utmost to have 
understood her, and then Ella would tell 
her in the only way she could, with signs 
and a few words, that the sister did not 
know anything ; that “Miss Mary,” mean- 
ing me, didn’t talk like that; that she 
could understand me, etc. The poor sis- 
ter, who is as fond of Ella as any one 
could possibly be, was most discouraged 
and troubled. I explained to her why 
Ella could not understand her. Then I 
talked with the bright little brother and 
pointed out his duty to Ella, to talk to 


her in English, saying the same thing 
over and over to her, as he was quite 
willing and as I heard him do to a baby 
visitor. 

I have been there twice since that first 
visit in the fall, and the change in that 
little family group would surprise and 
gratify anybody. Not only has the sister 
opened the closed teeth and the brother 
entered into a profitable conversation 
with Ella, but the dear mother, bent and 
old before her time, working hard to pro- 
vide the necessities of life for all and a 
few of the luxuries for Ella, had taken 
part in the education of her best-loved 
child, too; for although her hands still 
enter into her communications with Ella, 
the signs are fewer, and she talks to her 
in her own language, to be sure; but it is 
speech, and Ella, who is an apt pupil, will 
soon respond and gladden the mother’s 
heart by imitating her speech, in a meas- 
ure, and understanding much of it. 

In no family has there been more ap- 
preciation of the work of the school or 
a greater willingness than in this one to 
carry it over into the home, reénforcing 
the school work and making it a part of 
the home life of the child. 

In going again into the homes I had 
visited the previous year, I found almost 
invariably a desire on the part of differ- 
ent members of the family to show that 
they had tried to the best of their ability 
to help the deaf child as I had suggested. 
in speech, language, etc., and the results 
were really quite worth while, and the 
effort made in behalf of the child meant 
so much to him and all interested in his 
development. Here is an instance: One 
of the youngest of the pupils in a class I 
had last year was a boy barely five years 
of age and unusually nervous. I visited 
him twice last year and again for the 
third time last autumn. 

On my first visit I took him on my lap 
and showed his mother, who had had no 
opportunity to visit the school, how well 
he could give many of the elements, and 
she was the most surprised woman I ever 
saw as she watched him follow me in 
giving the sounds. I told her he would 
bring home papers each week which he 
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would show her and tell her about, if she 
would sit down with him and ask him to 
do so. 

Several months afterward, when I 
made my second visit, the mother pro- 
duced a pile of little papers which she 
had begun to save after my first visit, as 
her boy brought them home each Friday, 
and now she pointed to the elements as 
he had written them and had him say 
them to me; then she searched the papers 
through for the verbs he had written and 
had him show that he understood them. 
Her delight in this ability on the part of 
the little son and her pride in showing 
me what he could do made me happy, of 
course. 

When I visited for a third time in this 
home, the mother had been through a 
trying time, caused by illness in the fam- 
ily which had lasted many weeks and al- 
most prostrated her; and after she had 
told me all she had been through, you can 
imagine how much it meant to have her 
say that although she had not always been 
able to look over her boy’s work on Fri- 
days as she had formerly done, the older 
brother and sisters had, and the little 
chap went over and over the papers, giv- 
ing them all much pleasure. He had im- 
proved so much she could understand 
many whole words that he said now, and 
he watched them when they were talking 
and seemed to try to talk more himself 
every day. Then she said she never 
could have helped him as she had if I 
hadn’t come to show her how. 

An older boy, whom [ will call Ralph, 
who did not come to school until he was 
twelve, although he lost his hearing when 
a baby, I visited several times when he 
first entered school. This year he seemed 
to be doing well at school, so I ceased 
going to his home, until he chanced to 
meet me, when he made me understand 
his mother wanted to see me. I found, 
when I went, that she was troubled be- 
cause of Ralph’s association with a boy 
whose influence was not a good one. 
Then she went on to tell me how much 
Ralph had learned at school this year, 
how much easier she found it to under- 
stand him, and how she had insisted on 
having him make sentences when she 


knew he could, and had continued to tell 
him the names of things he did not know, 
etc., as | had asked her to do the year be- 
fore. Ralph said various things for me 
and was able to understand a few simple 
things I said to him. 

Another case is that of a delicate little 
lad, very slow to learn, whose mother 
was always deeply interested in the 
school, but whose frequent visits had 
ceased of late. Visiting in the home re- 
cently, I found that she had taken to her 
heart and home the six children of a 
sister who had died, in addition to her 
own family, and her life had been a very 
full one in consequence. But both father 
and mother showed an eager desire to 
help their boy and wished that work 
might be sent home for him to do; they 
would gladly help him, for they want him 
to do well and to be a good boy. 

The mother said over and over again 
how much she missed the visits she used 
to make to the school and how glad she 
would be when the children were older, 
so she might come again as she used to. 
Surely this was a visit of real value to 
all, for we teachers are helped and 
strengthened by such expressions of con- 
fidence in our work. 

In all the families I have visited there 
has been a willingness to listen to any 
suggestions offered and an earnest effort 
made to carry them out, and that there 
is an eagerness in some families to see 
the child’s education advance rapidly that 
makes one’s heart ache when one knows 
what a slow process the teaching of 
speech to the deaf is at best, and that 
language requires so much patient build- 
ing before it makes any showing accept- 
able to the hearing world. 

But I can only try to make the ambi- 
tious relatives of the deaf child, who look 
for a rapid development of speech and 
education in all lines, realize how slow 
the process must be, especially in the very 
beginning, and how grateful and appreci- 
ative they should be of every step the 
child makes toward acquiring a knowl- 
edge of speech and language, and of the 
possibilities open for them to teach the 
child much. This kind is in the minority, 
I am happy to say. 
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There are others who think their child 
is a wonder and are surprised to find how 
much more I expect him to do than he 
does, and think I am too fussy. They 
understand the child, and why make him 
say the given word over and over again, 
just for a better s perhaps, or something 
to their minds equally unimportant, until 
I point out to them the necessity of the 
greatest care in all the details, if the child 
is to be understood by others. 


Then, fortunately, there are still oth- 
ers, who are in the minority I find, so far 
in my visiting, who feel that a deaf child 
must acquire his ability to speak through 
years of patient, persevering, painstaking 
work, and that the few hours of teaching 
in classes too large, in some cases, to gain 
the best results in, must be supplemented 
by continuous teaching at home, if the 
child is to attain a correct and fixed habit 
of speech. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF THE DEAF EAR* 


BY THOMAS J. 


(B.) RE-EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


HERE the aural disease is of long 
duration and has produced an ex- 
tensive loss of hearing, nothing in recent 
years offers so much encouragement for 
relief as the methods for re-education of 
the hearing brought forward by Maurice 
and others in Paris in the last few years. 
So far as we know, this has not been 
seriously taken up on this side of the 
water. The French literature at present 
contains many contributions on this sub- 
ject. Maurice’s latest article (Archives 
Internationales de Laryngologie, D’Otol- 
ogie, et del Rhinologie, September-Octo- 
ber, 1913) distinctly states that he does 
not pretend to cure the cause of the 
trouble. He insists that both deafness 
and its cure are relative terms. He does 
not claim to restore hearing where total 
deafness exists. Re-education is not the 
only treatment employed by him. The 
principle involved is the same as the cul- 
tivation of the sense of touch in the blind 
or of the eyes in those who use the 
microscope. Urbantschitch was the first 
to make use of the principle involved. 
The human voice is the simplest 
method, but its range is limited and it is 
comparatively inflexible. The sound 


* Being a section of a “Report on the Recent 
Developments in Otology,” read at the annual 
meeting of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York and published in full in the New 
York State Medical Journal, November, 1914. 


HARRIS, M. D. 


waves should be regulated for each ear 
and should be sufficiently amplified to 
produce a pronounced massage. Maurice 
has devised an instrument for this pur- 
pose which he calls the kinesiphone. It 
is an electric apparatus producing vibra- 
tions from 100 to 4,000 per second. He 
claims a fivefold action for the instru- 
ment on the ear of the deaf. “It mobi- 
lizes in a physiological manner the organ 
of hearing; it stimulates the auditory re- 
ceptivity of the deaf; it excites the laby- 
rinth in which the nerve fibers have be- 
come sclerosed and atrophied ; the sono- 
rous massage produces a vasodilatation 
which is decidedly marked, and the vibra- 
tion stimulates the ciliated cells in the 
organ of Corti.” We have seen no ex- 
tensive case records, but the author states 
that he has been successful by means of 
the method in effecting a cure in a large 
series of cases. The length of the treat- 
ment will depend upon the duration of 
the disease, the age of the patient, and 
the cause of the deafness. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Epwarp B. Dencu, New York 
City.—It gives me great pleasure to open 
the discussion on Doctor Harris’ paper, 
and, in the first place, I wish to emphasize 
the gratitude which this society should 
feel toward a man who is willing to give 
in such a concise and clear manner a 
résumé of important advances which 
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have been made in any subject during a 
year. Special literature is so extensive at 
present that comparatively few men are 
able to devote the time necessary to keep 
thoroughly abreast of the recent ad- 
vances. A paper, such as the one pre- 
sented by Doctor Harris, is therefore of 
great value. 

Regarding the re-education of the deaf 
by means of mechanical devices, I have 
looked into this subject rather thoroughly 
during the last year. The apparatus ad- 
vised by Maurice is similar in many re- 
spects, I judge, to the Ztind-Bourguet ap- 
paratus. The apparatus so highly com- 
mended by Marage, and depending upon 
re-education of the deaf ear by means of 
various musical notes produced by a 
siren, is also along this particular line of 
thought. I, personally, have had some 
experience with the Ziind-Bourguet ap- 
paratus and have not found it to be of 
the least benefit. I have seen some of the 
records kept by those who were enthusi- 
astic over the particular instrument de- 
vised by Marage, but have not felt that 
the results were convincing. I do believe 
thoroughly in the possibility of education 


or re-education of the deaf ear or of the 
hard-of-hearing ear, but I do not believe 
that any special form of apparatus is nec-' 
essary. It has also seemed to me that the 
human voice was the best instrument for 
the re-education of these cases, and I feel 
fairly certain that if these patients would 
spend the same amount of time in exer- 
cising their defective ears, using the hu- 
man voice as the instrument, that the re- 
sults would be equally satisfactory. One 
has only to observe the marvelous results 
obtained in young children with very de- 
fective hearing, where the oral method 
of instruction is used, as, for instance, in 
the Wright Oral School, to be convinced 
of the value of this method. In my opin- 
ion, however, no mechanical device can 
ever take the place of the human voice 
for such a purpose. Whether instru- 
ments of this character are injurious or 
not remains to be seen. I believe, how- 
ever, that a too violent or too prolonged 
stimulation of the ear by any sound will 
in the end do damage. If mechanical de- 
vices of this kind are to be employed 
therefor, a certain amount of caution 
must be exercised in their employment. 


A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION OF PHYSICIANS TO PREVENT 
DEAFNESS* 


BY C. R DUFOUR, M D. 


ROM experience it is known that 

all diseases are more amenable to 
treatment, and the patient is therefore 
more likely to recover, when the case is 
seen and treated in its beginning; also 
that some diseases can be prevented by 
certain treatment by conforming to or 
following certain laws or instructions. 
Diphtheria can be prevented in those who 
have been exposed to it and it yields 
more readily to treatment when it is 
seen in its a, The same may be 
said of smallpox. The spread of tuber- 
culosis has in a measure been checked by 
educating the public that it is a conta- 


* From the Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, 
April 23, 1915. 


gious disease ; that the sputum should be 
received in or on articles that can be 
burned or rendered inert by the use of a 
germicide; that there should be a sepa- 
ration of those sleeping with consump- 
tives; likewise great care must be exer- 
cised in the various preventive measures 
that are now known, thus saving many 
lives and decreasing mortality. Typhoid 
fever is beyond doubt a preventable dis- 
ease, but, unlike diphtheria and smallpox, 
was not preventable by the use of a spe- 
cific remedy until very recently. Until 
everybody is familiar with the fact that 
typhoid fever can be prevented by in- 
oculation it must be prevented by the 
voluntary actions of the person or per- 
sons concerned. 
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It is true that in the cities where the 
water supply is filtered this disease will 
in a great measure be prevented, but 
where this is not done the only safeguard 
is that the residents boil or filter the 
water. In the country, wells and water 
supply must be located so as to guard 
against contamination. If this is not 
done, epidemics of typhoid fever will con- 
tinue to occur. So we see that without 
the codperation of the people themselves 
nothing can be accomplished in the way 
of prophylaxis. The public must be edu- 
cated to the fact that typhoid fever is in- 
fectious and is preventable; they should 
be educated as to its cause and the meth- 
ods necessary to prevent it. This must 
be so persistently instilled into their 
minds that they will understand the im- 


‘ portance of it and adopt the prophylactic 


measures taught them. Legislation can- 
not be enacted that will compel the water 
supply to be protected outside of the 
cities, where most cases of typhoid fever 
originate. This matter of educating the 
public to adopt measures for the protec- 
tion of their health is often a thankless 
task, meets with opposition, and is usually 
a long, tedious process. We are not do- 
ing our duty as medical men and as good 
citizens, if we fail to do so. See the his- 
tory of Jenner in his endeavor to protect 
against smallpox and the result of his 
determination to accomplish this purpose. 

In this connection I will say that there 
is another disease the effect of which 
can only be prevented by educating the 
public that there is such a disease, teach- 
ing them its symptoms, and of the disas- 
trous effects upon the organ of hearing 
if treatment is not begun in its incipient 
stage. I refer to chronic catarrhal otitis 
media, a condition due to a catarrhal 
inflammation of the mucous membranes 
of the nose, naso-pharynx, Eustachian 
tubes, and middle ear. Deafness due to 
this disease is usually progressive in 
character, and ultimately will reach that 
degree when it will become a matter of 
great annoyance to the subject, his 
family, and friends. He will become 
practically useless in business or will be 
greatly handicapped in its performance. 


If an employee he will be liable to lose 
his position, or if seeking employment 
will find great difficulty in obtaining it. 

No one wants a deaf employee. The 
deaf are prone to accidents; they go no- 
where; they are deprived of the pleas- 
ures of the church, concert, theater, etc. ; 
they become morose, unhappy, suspi- 
cious, a burden to themselves, if not to 
their family and friends. They are 
avoided by their acquaintances because 
of the effort required to converse with 
them. When we know that a large per 
cent of such cases can be prevented by 
early treatment, it becomes our duty to 
educate the public, as before mentioned, 
just as much so as to prevent other dis- 
eases. It is true that it is not a condition 
that menaces life, but accidents to deaf 
persons are frequent and there is no 
doubt that inability to secure work to 
support family and self; also the ina- 
bility to get relief from the terrible and 
continuous noises in the head and ears 
have caused many to commit suicide or 
become mentally unbalanced. I have 
read only recently of several persons 
prominent in their various vocations who 
were compelled to give up their work on 
account of deafness. 

The otologist is consulted for all forms 
of deafness and by those of different age 
and sex. The largest number of those 
having catarrhal deafness are adults be- 
tween 30 and 50 years of age, though we 
find this disease among children. Catarrh 
of the middle ear is usually due to an ex- 
tension of a similar inflammation of the 
nose, throat, or naso-pharynx by way of 
the Eustachian tube. In children it is 
caused very often by enlarged faucial 
and pharyngeal tonsils. Climatic condi- 
tions and a proneness of the subject to 
such a disease are the most prolific 
causes of this condition ; especially is this 
so in adults. It occurs at all seasons of 
the year, but in cold, damp seasons it 
seems to flourish most. Impairment of 
the general health, prolonged mental 
strain or anxiety, or privation may cause 
this condition. The use of tobacco, es- 
pecially smoking, is very liable to cause 
an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
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brane of the throat and Eustachian tube, 
which will later on affect the ears and 
also cause this disease. 

There are two forms of this disease, 
the hypertrophic and the hyperplastic. 
In the former the mucous membrane of 
the Eustachian tube and middle ear 
swell, the result of venous congestion, 
which is followed by tissue hypertrophy. 
There is thickening of the mucosa of the 
tympanic membrane and swelling of the 
fibrous layer, which is followed by hy- 
pertrophy, and sometimes in advanced 
cases by a deposit of lime salts. The air 
in the middle ear becomes absorbed be- 
cause of the closure of the Eustachian 
tube, which fact prevents air from enter- 
ing. The balance of atmospheric pres- 
sure being lost, the outside pressure 
forces the drum membrane inward until 
its further displacement is prevented by 
contact with the inner wall of the tym- 
panium, and is retained in this position 
by the action of the tensor tympani 
muscle, which by non-use becomes short- 
ened. The tympanic membrane becomes 
sclerosed, the intra-tympanic ligaments 
are more or less affected, and the ossicu- 
lar chain becomes ankylosed by newly 
deposited connective tissue becoming 
fibrous in character. The catarrhal exu- 
date becomes plastic and cements the 
articulations of the ossicles. All of these 
conditions interfere with free vibrations 
of the membrani tympani. 

We see, therefore, that the conductive 
mechanism of the ear becomes unable to 
transmit vibrations to the receptive mech- 
anism. This being the case, sounds are 
not heard ; consequently they are not un- 
derstood or are heard but partially. The 
hearing is therefore impaired in propor- 
tion as the conducting mechanism is able 
to transmit the messages to the receptive 
mechanism. Understand, I am not dis- 
cussing nerve deafness or that form of 
deafness where the person is deaf from 
the beginning of the disease. 

The majority of cases of deafness be- 
gin as the hypertrophic form. The be- 
ginning of this condition is very insidi- 
ous; it gives no warning of its presence 
until it has been present some time. The 


first intimation the subject has that his 
ear is affected is a slight stuffy feeling in 
it, as if there was something in the ear 
that should be removed. Often he con- 
sults his physician to have the wax re- 
moved, which he thinks is the cause of 
the stuffiness. This sensation is not 
usually permanent, but comes and goes. 
It is worse after a cold and in damp 
weather. After a while it is likely to be 
constantly present and may or may not 
be followed by noises in the ear, slight 
at first, like bells ringing, escaping steam, 
buzzing, etc., not noticeable during the 
day, but only at night or when all around 
is quiet ; after some time it becomes loud, 
is heard constantly, and becomes annoy- 
ing. Sometimes the noise precedes the 
stuffy feeling in the ear. The hearing 
becomes gradually impaired and one or 
both ears may be affected. It may begin 
in one ear and not extend to the other 
for a long time. Very often one ear is 
found to be much worse than its fellow. 
I think we can safely say that this con- 
dition is progressive and rarely if ever 
gets well of itself. It is in the very be- 
ginning we must begin treatment—in the 
hypertrophic stage—and it is the first 
symptoms and what they mean to ihe 
ear if not combated that we must instil 
into the minds of the public. The ques- 
tion arises as to how we are to educate 
the public in regard to this disease. In 
reply I will say that it will be no easy 
task. The general physician, the family 
medical adviser, will be the one to begin 
this crusade. 

If the same methods and efforts were 
employed for the conservation of hear- 
ing as is now being done for the con- 
servation of vision, great results would 
be obtained in the eradication of this 
form of deafness. The ears of the school 
children should be examined during each 
school year up to and including the high 
school. There the early symptoms could 
be explained to these students, for they 
are of sufficient age to understand their 
significance. In the colleges this exam- 
ination of the ears and hearing should 
be continued, so that by the time of grad- 
uating these students, who are to be the 
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parents of the coming generation, will 
understand the importance of these 
symptoms and the necessity for immedi- 
ate treatment should they become mani- 
fest in their own or their children’s ears. 

Lectures should be given to the par- 
ents or guardians throughout the school 
year, and an earnest endeavor should be 
made to urge upon them the necessity of 
attending them. These lectures should 
be made as plain as possible, so all will 
understand them. Avoid technicalities 
and try not to talk over the heads of 
your audience. 

I would ask the general physician that 
when such a case comes to him for ad- 
vice please do not treat it as if it 
amounted to nothing; that it was only a 
transitory condition which would get 
better of ‘itself. Should the family phy- 
sician not understand the case, refer it to 
some one who does, and also bear in mind 
that there are institutions which will care 
for and treat gratis those who are found 
to be worthy and unable to pay. Thus 
by a continuous and systematic method 
of instruction by physician to patient, 
from patient to friend, and from teach- 
ers to scholars, a knowledge of this dis- 
ease and its effect upon the organs of 
hearing will gradually become known by 
the general public. 

Attention of the medical students 
should be directed to this disease, so they 
will be on the alert for the incipient 
cases; they should become instructors to 
the laity. Physicians, both general and 
special, have avoided this disease because 
it is usually seen in its most chronic 
form, when all treatment is most unsat- 
isfactory as to results. For this reason 
patients often finally consult the quack, 
the advertising doctor, who promises 
much and does little except to keep them 
under his treatment as long as he can 
and get as much money from them as 
possible. 

This disease, even in its beginning, 
does not yield immediately to treatment. 
The mucous membrane of the upper 
respiratory tract, as well as that of the 
Eustachian tube and middle ear, must be 
restored to its normal condition. All 


tonsillar enlargements must be reduced, 
spurs, deviation of the nasal septum, hy- 
pertrophies, and growths of the uasal 
cavities must be removed or reduced. 
Inflation of the middle ear, especially by 
means of the Eustachian catheter, must 
be systematically and continuously per- 
formed. Iodine, with some of the vola- 
tile oils vaporized into the middle ear 
through the catheter, is often beneficial. 
Mobilization of the tympanic membrane 
and ossicles is also of benefit. The gen- 
eral health must be looked after, urinaly- 
sis made, blood pressure taken, and 
above all the patient must be encouraged 
to continue the treatment sufficiently 
long to ascertain if there is any chance 
of improvement, or at least to prevent 
the condition becoming worse. Six 
months is not too long to keep them 
under treatment, for in many cases no 
result is obtained in less time. 
Digressing for a moment, let me say, 
when oculists began their crusade against 
ophthalmia neonatorum, a_ preventable 
disease and one which costs the govern- 
ments of the civilized nations millions of 
dollars to build and maintain the institu- 
tions for these unfortunate blind people, 
it was a long time before this crusade 
brought tangible results. Physicians and 
midwives had to be educated as to the 
method of preventing it. Laws had to 
be enacted making it a punishable mis- 
demeanor for a midwife not to report a 
case of sore eyes in a baby she had de- 
livered unless a physician was present at 
such delivery. Several years ago it was 
very common to see two or three cases 
of this disease at each clinic. Some were 
recent cases and prompt treatment would 
save the sight, and in some there was so 
much damage caused by the disease to 
the cornea that vision was either partially 
or totally lost. Now it is rare to see a 
case of this disease. It has been practi- 
cally eradicated, but only by the persist- 
ent efforts on the part of oculists and 
physicians. I think the same results can 
be obtained in very materially lessening, 
if not entirely eradicating, the deafness 
of which I have been writing. My plea 
is for a continuous and persistent cru- 
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sade against deafness, and I believe that 
by adopting the methods advised much 
can be accomplished in preventing it. 

I hope I will not be understood as 
making a bid for work for the otologist, 
but I do hope I have succeeded in im- 
pressing you with the fact that the ma- 


jority of cases of deafness yield more 
readily to early treatment and are most 
obstinate in the later stages. If I can 
secure the codperation of general physi- 
cians and teachers to educate the public 
as I have suggested, the object of my 
paper will be accomplished. 


“CONVINCING MRS. JACK” 
BY KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


H BETTY!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack 

Wilson, running into her friend’s 
room one morning, “Everybody in this 
town is talking about you; they think you 
are wonderful, and so do I.” 

“Wonderful! Why does everybody 
think I am wonderful, Helen?” asked 
Mrs. Billy Morris. 

“Because you read their lips and under- 
stand what they say without hearing their 
voices,” Mrs. Jack replied. 

“Oh!” said Betty. “Why there is noth- 
ing wonderful about that. I went to a 
school of lip-reading and worked hard, 
and consequently learned to read lips.” 

“Nothing wonderful!” repeated Mrs. 
Jack, rather scornfully. “I'd like to see 
myself reading lips; and, moreover, I’d 
like to have you convince me that I or 
any one who wished to could learn.” 

Betty smiled. “Well, let me tell you 
how I learned. They teach by a series 
of ‘movement’ and ‘motion.’ Movement 
is the position of a sound on the lips like 
‘o,’ which is round and puckered. Mo- 
tion is the passing from one position to 
another, like ‘o-ver,’ the second position 
being with the teeth on the lower lip; the 
two positions combined forming the word 
‘ever.’ 

“You learn the movements and the 
sounds they represent; then you watch 
for the motion and read the whole word 
without thinking of the position of each 
syllable on the lips. We get a lot of 
movements in succession like fo, so, mo, 
lo, ho, co, go, no, sho; and by adding 
more syllables and words whole sentences 
are made, which one reads.as a matter of 


course, without thinking how it was done. 
The sentences are varied, and then short 
paragraphs and, later, short stories are 
given. We had a conversation class once 
a week, where we took turns in reading 
sentences and stories to each other, mixed 
with a good deal of conversation, so as to 
get as much practise in lip-reading as 
possible. That’s simple enough for your 
comprehension, isn’t it, Helen?” 

“Sounds simple, the way you tell it,” 
admitted Mrs. Wilson. “But when the 
members of your class practised with 
each other, you would know that the oth- 
ers were depending on their lip-reading 
abilities, and consequently you would 
take pains to talk slowly and distinctly. 
If that is so, I can’t see how lip-reading 
would help you with people who did not 
know you were deaf or who were un- 
willing to trouble themselves to talk so 
painstakingly.” 

“That kind of class practise wouldn't 
help us, if we talked that way; but we 
don’t. We always try to talk naturally, 
and we move about, changing our posi- 
tions so we can read the profile as well. 
as when standing in front or directly op- 
posite the speaker. I believe it is quite 
as easy to read the lips in one position 
as in the other, though some students find 
the side view more difficult. But all kinds 
of practise is necessary, as well as con- 
stant practise.” 

“Oh Betty! it sounds like awful hard 
work. Do you really think it is worth 
the trouble and expense it takes, not to 
mention all the time and patience.” 

“Helen Wilson,” expostulated Betty, 
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“don’t be foolish. How long has your 
sister Jean been studying the piano?” 

“About three years,” answered Helen, 
rather puzzled at this apparent turn of 
the conversation. 

“And how long has Tom been studying 
his violin? He is a very good player.” 

“Oh, I guess about five years ; he ought 
to be able to play pretty well in that 
time,” Helen replied. 

“Well! May Allison and I only took 
a six-weeks course in lip-reading and we 
will use it much more than Tom and Jean 
will their music. Yet you talk about 
trouble. Look at the results. I don’t be- 
lieve you knew May was deaf when you 
met her at our place last winter, and she 
is so much more deaf than I am. You 
have to shout to make her hear and I can 
hear all you are saying now,” answered 
Betty with vim. 

After this outburst Helen felt quite 
mollified. ‘No, I did not know she was 
deaf, Betts,” she answered. “I thought 
she was a bright, attractive girl and I had 
quite a conversation with her. I can 
understand how she finds lip-reading a 
valuable asset, but I don’t see why you 
needed to take any lessons. Your hear- 
ing isn’t very bad.” 

“In time of peace prepare for war,” 
quoted Mrs. Betty. “It is ever so much 
easier for a person who can hear the 
voice a little to learn lip-reading. My 
hearing is gradually disappearing, and the 
more indistinct it grows, the more serv- 
iceable grows my lip-reading ability and 
the more I appreciate its value.” 

“You are not afraid that depending on 
your eyes so much will deteriorate your 
hearing any?” inquired Helen. 

“Oh, no, dear; you see it is absolutely 
necessary to concentrate when you are 
conversing by lip-language, and though 
you may ‘hear’ it, you cannot ‘listen’ to 
a piano at the same time and expect to 
follow what is being said. You might 
have a stroke of luck and read a few 
words, but such happenings are rare.” 

“T see. Can you follow a lecture or 
sermon, Betty?” 

“Very often I can; I always get the 
text and a little of the sermon; but a 


great deal depends on the speaker, the 
light, and the position of the speaker. 
You know yourself that there are people 
who do not articulate very well, and you, 
who have good hearing, find them diffi- 
cult to understand. We experience the 
same trouble and very often have to make 
an effort to guess what was said. A min- 
ister who does not articulate clearly, or 
who moves around and gesticulates a 
great deal, is naturally hard to lip-read. 
If the church is dark and I cannot see 
the facial movements, that is another 
handicap; but I have enjoyed many 
good sermons I should have lost had I 
not studied lip-reading. I’m sure your 
mother would appreciate that part of it. 
Why haven't you persuaded her to take 
the short course in lip-reading that May 
and I took?” 

“Because, Betty,’ Helen confessed, 
“honestly I didn’t believe it was a prac- 
tical project, and I thought only a natural 
genius could read lips ; but I’m convinced 
now that mother can learn as well as any 
one, and I’m sure she would enjoy it 
more than the ear-phone.” 

“Of course she can learn,” answered 
Mrs. Billy Morris, “and you and Jean 
could help her a lot. Don’t be discour- 
aged if wonders don’t happen at once. 
It takes time, practise, and patience, but 
the results are well worth striving for, by 
one whose hearing is growing less and 
less.” 


APOLOGY FOR A STUTTERER.— A love-struck 
poet makes the following apology for his stut- 
tering dulcinea: 


: Yet her speech did break 
Along her sweet lip’s tender rose, 
As o’er the shining pebble breaks 
The brook, in music, as it flows. 


And as I gazed, I could not blame 
The eager word that trembled there, 

And struggled for one moment more 
Of bliss upon a couch so rare. 


“Men and women have dragged their ideals 
into the gutter with them, but their ideals have 
never dragged them there. They are not cold 
moons that shine afar to taunt us with the 
dark. They have something of the ambient, 
the elusive tangibility of sunlight, that per- 
meates, that lights, that we may feel, though 
we cannot hold.”-—New York Sun. 
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A STUDY OF 1,000 CASES OF STAMMERING 
With Special Reference to the Etiology and Treatment of the Affection* 
BY G. HUDSON MAKUEN, M. D. 


Y' CLINIC for defects of speech 

at the Philadelphia Polyclinic Hos- 
pital has been in operation for upwards 
of eighteen years, and this fact of itself 
may serve as a sufficient excuse for the 
presentation of a brief preliminary report 
of the work. 

The clinic was the first of its kind in 
this country, and it has had in view two 
distinct objects: first, the careful study 
of those having defects of speech, and 
secondly, the establishment of suitable 
methods of treatment. 

At no time has there been a dearth of 
material, for we have had an average at- 
tendance of about twenty-five and a total 
of 2,200 patients. Of these, 1,050 had 
dyslalia, or stammered, and it is of these 
stammerers that this paper will treat, 
leaving the 1,150 having other forms of 
defective speech, such as pseudolalia and 
alalia, for a future communication. 

The points of special interest with ref- 
erence to those who stammer have been 
the age, sex, temperament, mentality, 
general health, heredity, consanguinity, 
association with others similarly afflicted, 
conscious and unconscious imitation, 
nervous shock, as from fright or injury, 
condition of vision and audition, right- or 
left- handedness, peculiarities of writing, 
reading aloud, singing, and subjective 
and objective conditions of the nose, ears, 
throat, and other organs of speech. 


AGE 


The age of the patients at the time of 
consultation was from two and a half to 
fifty-three years, the average being about 
fifteen. his average is considerably 
higher than that of the age of those in 
regular attendance, because of the occa- 
sional visits to the clinic of patients of 
somewhat advanced years, who soon 


* Read before the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians, April 1, 1914, and published in The 
Therapeutic Gazette, June 15, 1914. 


grow weary of the work and give it up, 
realizing the truth of the old adage, “It 
is hard to teach an old dog new tricks.” 

Stammering belongs distinctively to 
childhood, although, strictly speaking, it 
must be regarded as an acquired affec- 
tion. Thirty-eight per cent of our cases 
claimed to have stammered always; but 
this, like so many other statements made 
in giving histories, should not be regarded 
as being entirely accurate. 

The affection usually begins during the 
first few years of the developmental 
speech period, or, to be more precise, it 
begins during the period of transition be- 
tween the child’s more or less meaning- 
less jumble of words and his attempts to 
make accurate use of them as a means 
for the expression of thought and feel- 
ing. This period is that which comes be- 
tween the ages of two and four or five, 
the exact time depending upon the state 
of the child’s psychophysical develop- 
ment. It is rare for the affection to be- 
gin after puberty, for by that time the 
speech habits have become more or less 
fixed; but we have one patient who had 
no difficulty up to his twenty-third year, 
when the stammering began to manifest 
itself. 

SEX 


Of the 1,050 cases of stammering, 77 
per cent were males and 23 per cent were 
females. This shows a greater propor- 
tion of females than statistics usually 
give. In my report of 200 cases, pub- 
lished in 1897, only 5 per cent were fe- 
males. The high percentage here given 
may be due to the fact that clinic cases 
come largely from the working classes, 
and girls have more leisure and greater 
opportunities for taking up the task of 
seeking relief. However that may be, 
the affection is undoubtedly less preva- 
lent in females than in males, and the 
reasons given for the difference have 
been many and varied, the chief one, I 
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think, being the greater natural aptitude 
of females for all work requiring the 
finer coordination of muscles. 

The female child begins to talk earlier 
than the male child, and, as is well known, 
she continues through life to evince 
greater aptitude and facility in oral ex- 
pression. Aphasia is also less common 
in the female than in the male, and stam- 
mering is nothing more nor less than a 
species of this condition. Both stammer- 
ing and aphasia are undoubtedly of cere- 
bral origin, and they are the results of 
either functional or organic disturbances 
of the cerebral speech centers, which cen- 
ters by the way always appear to be far 
more unstable and variable in the male 
than in the female. This tendency to- 
ward a greater variability of function in 
the male is more or less general and not 
altogether confined to the speech centers 
in the cerebral cortex. When stammer- 
ing does occur in the female, however, 
the affection appears to be quite as se- 
vere, if not more so, than when it occurs 
in the male, and the same thing may also 
be said of aphasia. 


TEMPERAMENT 


That stammering usually occurs in 
those exhibiting a somewhat characteris- 
tic temperament must be apparent to all 
who have made a careful study of the 
affection. Whether or not the tempera- 
mental peculiarities, however, are the 
cause or the result of the affection is an- 
other and more difficult question. As a 
rule, stammerers are emotional, sensi- 
tive, hesitating, evasive, and oftentimes 
cowardly. Fear is probably their most 
dominant characteristic, although one of 
our patients holds a Carnegie medal for 
risking his life to save that of another, 
and acts of physical bravery have not 
been uncommon. 

The fear of the stammerer usually 
originates in his embarrassment at not 
being able to talk, and one who has not 
experienced the chagrin attendant upon 
the inability to perform this, in others, 
apparently simple psychophysical act can 
scarcely realize its full significance. To 
be suddenly stricken dumb when one is 


in full possession of his other faculties is 
an alarming predicament, and even a few 
repetitions of it will very naturally arouse 
a more or less overpowering feeling of 
fear in the afflicted individual. 

One of my patients, himself a physi- 
cian, claims that fear is the sole cause of 
stammering, and that the affection should 
be classed among the phobias. The fact 
is, however, that fear is largely the re- 
sult of the stammering, and it may after- 
ward become in some cases a secondary 
causal factor, as it is certainly one of its 
severest complications. 

While to some extent causal in its re- 
lation, therefore, the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the stammerer is largely a nat. 
ural consequence of the affection, and it 
increases with its duration. There is a 
progressive development of characteris- 
tics which combine to render stammering 
more or less a part of the physical and 
mental make-up of the individual. In a 
previous paper I distinguished between 
stammerers and those who stammer, the 
former being saturated, as it were, with 
the affection, while in the latter it only 
appears more or less as if by accident. 

o cure a stammerer requires a complete 
transformation of his temperamental 
characteristics, while one who stammers 
may be easily helped to overcome his 
difficulties. 

MENTALITY 


There is a popular belief that stam- 
merers are mentally bright, and in cer- 
tain respects this may be a true verdict, 
although there can scarcely be a greater 
handicap to normal mental development 
than the affection in question. 

We have divided our cases into three 
classes: Class 1, containing those of av- 
erage mentality; class 2, those slightly 
below the average; and class 3, those of 
distinctly feeble mentality. In class 1 we 
have placed 85 per cent of the whole 
number; in class 2, 14 per cent; and in 
class 3, 1 per cent. This means that 85 
per cent of the cases were of average 
mentality—and we have had few if any 
who might be regarded as being much 
above the average; about 14 per cent 
were a little below the average mentality, 
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and only about 1 per cent were far below 
the average. 

Thus it appears that stammering is of 
rare occurrence among those of feeble 
mind, a certain degree of intellectuality 
being necessary for the full development 
of the affection. The mentality of stam- 


-‘merers is not particularly characteristic 


of them except as it is the outgrowth of 
the affection itself. Some great men have 
stammered, but they have bccome great 
in spite of their stammering and because 
they have not allowed it to dominate their 
lives. 

Moreover, men of strong mentality 
rarely continue to stammer for very long. 
They seem to be able to partially control 
their speech, and thus in a measure 
subdue the affection. Anatomically and 
physiologically, the central speech mech- 
anisms are closely related to the higher 
intellectual centers of the brain, and they 
are under their direct supervision and ir- 
fluence, but not entirely under their voli- 
tional control. Speech is only a semi- 
volitional act. Willing to speak merely 
sets into operation other complicated 
cerebral processes which finally lead up 
to the act itself, and any weakness in the 
chain of cerebral processes employed in 
speaking may result in some one or more 
of the various forms of defective speech. 
Scientific training tends to bring the pro- 
cesses of speech more and more under 
the control of the will, and therefore it 
should be employed as a_ prophylactic 
measure in those children showing a ten- 
dency toward faulty speech development, 
always remembering that in the affection 
under consideration, more than in most 
others, an ounce of prevention is worth 
more than the proverbial pound of cure. 

The fact that about four-fifths of all 
stammerers are of average mentality, and 
that only about one-fifth are below the 
average is worthy of note, and I would 
explain it on the theory that those who 
are mentally alert are under greater pho- 
natory and articulatory stress. In other 
words, they have more to say, and they 
feel more the importance of saying it 
than those in the lower grades of men- 
tality. This explanation is rendered 


plausible because of the fact that difficul- 
ties of speech always increase with the 
desire to speak and with the necessity 
for speech. There are few stammerers 
who cannot swear fluently, even when 
there seems to be no especial necessity or 
provocation for it. Simple expletives or 
humorous side remarks are also easily 
uttered, and it is the essential things in 
speech that appear to be difficult of ex- 
pression. 
GENERAL HEALTH 


The general health of stammerers is 
usually somewhat below par. Faulty 
breathing and spasmodic attempts at pho- 
nation and articulation combine to inter- 
fere with normal physical development. 
The acute infectious diseases, such as | 
whooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and smallpox, are all impor- 
tant etiological factors in the affection. 
Moreover, stammerers are generally ner- 
vous and excitable and they exhibit 
marked neurotic tendencies. 


HEREDITY 


The most important factor in the etio- 
logy of stammering is heredity, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that, as I have 
said, stammering is an acquired affection 
in the sense that speech itself is an ac- 
quired faculty. Heredity, however, must 
be held in great measure responsible for 
the various anomalies of the cortical 
speech mechanism which sooner or later 
give rise to the affection under consider- 
ation, and these anomalies are largely 
congenital and vary in degree all the way 
from the grosser, and it may be organic, 
physical conditions of the brain to the 
minor and, so far as we can determine, 
functional anomalies, which result in an 
instability or a weakness of the speech 
areas, with an ever-present tendency to- 
ward the development of the affection. 

Thirty-nine per cent of my patients ad- 
mitted having or having had relatives 
who stammered, and this percentage is 
probably too low, because there is always 
a tendency to conceal the facts in matters 
of this sort, and because stammering 
probably existed in some of the families 
without the knowledge of the patients. 
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Stammering is an affection that de- 
velops with the development of the speech 
of the individual, and it develops chiefly 
in those children who have inherited, or 
it may be acquired, the physical anomalies 
which make the development of the affec- 
tion possible or even probable. These 
anomalous cerebral conditions which give 
rise to stammering may be transmitted 
from parents who themselves may not 
have stammered, but who possessed all 
the cortical conditions which usually re- 
sult in the affection and only escaped it 
through more favorable environmental 
surroundings. 


CONSANGUINITY 


Twenty-nine of my patients, or 2.8 per 
cent of the total number, were the off- 
spring of consanguineous marriages, a 
fact which can have but little significance 
until we shall have compared this per- 
centage with the percentage of stammer- 
ers occurring as a result of marriages be- 
tween those having no blood relationship. 


ASSOCIATION 


Association with others similarly af- 
flicted and imitation, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, are undoubtedly factors 
in the etiology of stammering; but the 
difficulties of arriving at accurate statis- 
tics with reference to them are very great. 
Those who inherit the physical conditions 
which give rise to stammering are so fre- 
quently associated with those from whom 
they may be said to have inherited the 
affection that it is quite impossible to de- 
termine which of the two factors may 
have been in operation and which one 
may be etiologically paramount. Asso- 
ciation and imitation, however, must be 
reckoned with in studying the etiology of 
stammering, and especially since they 
help to determine the character of the 
affection and thus suggest certain varia- 
tions in the treatment indicated in indi- 
vidual cases. 

Thirty-two per cent of my patients 
confessed to have associated with others 
similarly afflicted, but in the majority of 
instances this association was with others 
in the family who, together with the pa- 


tients, may have inherited the conditions 
which made the affection possible, or who 
were themselves blood relatives from 
whom they may be said to have inherited 
the affection. 


FRIGHT OR INJURY 


Inasmuch as over 28 per cent of my 
patients date the origin of the affection 
from the instant of having received a 
nervous shock, I think that we must give 
this a conspicuous place in the list of the 
causal factors of stammering. There is 
probably no human faculty that is so 
much influenced by nervous or emotional 
conditions as the faculty of speech. To 
such an extent is this true that one can 
immediately detect the various emotions, 
such as joy, sorrow, and anger, in the 
speech even of the normal individual, and 
it is not unusual for people to become 
quite speechless under nervous or emo- 
tional excitement. 

In those whose stammering has been 
the direct result of a fright or injury, we 
must consider that the cerebral speech 
mechanisms have been temporarily thrown 
out of gear, so to speak, and that they 
have never righted themselves. Then, as 
a consequence of the speech disorder, 
anxiety, fear, and the various other con- 
comitants of stammering arise to com- 
plicate the condition. In this sense the 
nervous shock itself is only a secondary 
cause, the primary one being a weakness 
or instability of the cerebral speech areas, 
together with, in many instances, a more 
or less general neurotic or neuropathic 
condition, 

VISION 


Although no very careful studies of 
the ocular conditions were made, we 
found 26 per cent had faulty vision, 
owing chiefly to a defective action of the 
muscles. 

AUDITION 


Only about 3 per cent had subnormal 
hearing, and this seemed to be purely 
accidental and in no respect related to 
the affection. Neither a very great loss 
of hearing nor absolute deafness, con- 
genital or otherwise, appears in our list 
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of patients. This fact tends to substan- 
tiate the theory that stammering usually 
results primarily from a functional dis- 
turbance in the auditory region of the 
brain, and that it occurs mainly in the so- 
called “audito-moteurs,” or those receiv- 
ing their speech cues from both the audi- 
tory and motor centers. 

Stammering in all probability is due 
primarily to a kind of amnesia or inabil- 
ity to mentally recall some particular por- 
tion of the word or syllable to be uttered, 
and, as has been pointed out by a recent 
writer, himself a stammerer, it is gener- 
ally the auditory image of the vowel ele- 
ment of the word or syllable that fails to 
be aroused, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in the mind of the individual. 
Moreover, it seems not to be the vowel 
element itself that is at fault in the stam- 
merer, but the vowel coloring or inflec- 
tion which appears exclusively in the lan- 
guage of speech in contradistinction to 
that of song. 

The congenitally deaf who learn to 
speak orally do not develop the affection, 
because they are dependent upon the 
visual and kinesthetic areas for their 
speech cues. Moreover, the congenitally 
deaf who learn to speak orally are usually 
under no special speech strain, and, as 
pointed out by Gutzmann, they learn to 
speak while they are learning to under- 
stand speech. They have therefore com- 
paratively little to say, and they are spe- 
cifically taught how to say it. That we 
may also have visual and kinesthetic am- 
nesia is shown by the fact that stammer- 
ing occasionally occurs in writing, piano- 
playing, and kindred processes. 


NOSE AND THROAT CONDITIONS 


Early in my studies of stammering I 
became so deeply impressed with the 
frequency of concomitant nose and throat 
affections that I thought there must be 
some etiological relations existing be- 
tween them, and I have had no reason to 
change my mind, although I am not quite 
sure what these relations are. No less 
than 97 per cent of my stammerers com- 
plained of some nose or throat trouble, 
and so great was it in 36.8 per cent of 


them that operations were performed for 
their relief. 

Over 37 per cent had intranasal pres- 
sure, due to various irregularities of the 
nasal septum, and about 11 per cent of 
them underwent operations. About 60 
per cent had diseased tonsils and ade- 
noids, and operations were performed on 
nearly half of them. 

In 1896 I reported the case of a child 
who suddenly ceased to stammer after 
the removal of an adenoid and I thought 
I had made a great discovery, but further 
experience has led me to believe that the 
good results obtained in that single case 
were unusual and in the nature of a co- 
incidence, although it is an interesting 
and striking fact that so large a percent- 
age of stammerers have nasopharyngeal 
affections. As is the case with so many 
other causal factors suggesting them- 
selves in this affection, however, it is 
quite impossible to determine whether it 
is the catarrhal conditions which cause 
the stammering or whether the stammer- 
ing causes the catarrhal conditions. The 
faulty methods of breathing and speaking 
in the stammerer undoubtedly tend to ag- 
gravate, if they do not cause, the nu- 
merous pathological conditions found in 
the nose and throat. At the same time 
any obstructions to normal breathing and 
speaking must be regarded as a possible 
secondary causal factor in the affection 
under consideration. 


TREATMENT 


From what has been said you will 
readily understand that the treatment of 
stammering is more psychological than 
physiological, and yet the psychical 
causes of stammering can only be reached 
and removed through the physical activi- 
ties of the individual. The only way 
that one can learn to do things is by 
doing them, and the only way that a child 
can learn to talk freely and unhesitat- 
ingly is by talking freely and unhesitat- 
ingly, and when he cannot do this, as is 
always the case with the untaught stam- 
merer, he must be shown how to do it. 
This is the work of the teacher; but in 
order that the teacher may be able to do 
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it successfully, he must himself be skilled, 
not only in the art of speech, but also in 
the art of teaching speech culture. 

The successful treatment of stammer- 
ing aims not to correct a defect of speech, 
but to establish good speech ; not to graft 
something upon an old trunk, but to plant 
a new tree and to encourage its growth. 
In other words, the treatment of stam- 
mering has for its purpose primarily the 
reéducation of the cerebral speech mech- 
anisms, and this reéducation must be 
brought about largely through the accu- 
rate physiological use of the peripheral 
mechanisms of speech. The physical ex- 
ercises must be selected and adapted to 
meet the needs of each individual patient, 
and they must be practiced by the pa- 
tient, not aimlessly, but with close atten- 
tion and with what some one has called 
“purposeful intent.”” The chief purpose 
of the practice should be the establish- 
ment of normal mental imagery, for upon 
the accuracy of the mental imagery de- 
pends the accuracy of speech. Just as 
one may by practice strengthen and de- 
velop his visual imagery and thus in- 
crease his powers of observation, so may 
the stammerer develop and strengthen 


his auditory imagery, and thus overcome 
his difficulties of speech. 

The stammerer must learn to idealize 
speech just as the singer learns to idealize 
song. “As a man thinketh, so is he,” is 
a phrase that suggests the condition of 
the stammerer. If he thinks stammering 
speech, he will necessarily use stammer- 
ing speech. His condition is like that of 
a novice on a bicycle who sees a stone 
ahead. If he sees it clearly enough and 
to the exclusion of other things, he will 
surely hit it. On account of his past ex- 
periences, the stammerer sees nothing but 
trouble ahead, and the fear of this trouble 
amounts in some instances to a veritable 
obsession, paralyzing all normal effort. 
Accurate mental imagery under such con- 
ditions is a practical impossibility, and we 
must help the patient to remove the men- 
tal confusion arising from his fear of 
trouble before any satisfactory progress 
can be made. “Knowledge,” says Emer- 
son, “is the antidote to fear,” and when 
the stammerer has acquired an adequate 
knowledge of the nature of his difficul- 
ties, he is then in a position to learn how 
to redintegrate and strengthen the mental 
imagery upon which good speech depends. 


THE NEED OF PROPERLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS FOR 
THIS WORK* 


BY J. STUART MORRISON 


HATEVER the method employed 

in the teaching of the deaf, it 
must be used intelligently, and trained 
teachers are needed to make it efficient. 
It is possible for a deaf child to be well 
educated by any method. The oral 
method of late vears has been attracting 
particular attention as the ideal one, and 
has grown in favor as its success has 
been more and more demonstrated. 


*An address delivered at a symposium on 
The Education of the Deaf, presented under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Medical Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., on April 10, 1915.. Mr. Morri- 
son is the superintendent of the Missouri State 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


I believe that for its own good its 
growth has been a little too rapid, and 
for that reason there has arisen quite 
a bit of useless and unfortunate con- 
troversy over the excellences of the 
various methods. More attention should 
be paid to the training and equipping of 
teachers, whatever the process of in- 
struction may be. Greater progress will 
be made in the education of the deaf if 
the standard of teachers is raised. It is 
disgusting to hear a poorly prepared 
teacher vociferously contend that his or 
her method is the best, when as a matter 
of fact he or she is not prepared to teach 
successfully by that method or any other. 
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Those who would enter the work of 
teaching the deaf should be instructed 
as to the difficulties they will encounter, 
and then be told the best way to over- 
come them. 

I think that St. Louis and the Middle 
West are to be congratulated that you 
have here in St. Louis the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, which I am sure wil! 
fill a much-needed want in the prepara- 
tion of competent oral teachers for the 


‘deaf. There is a demand for such 


schools of training, and principals and 
superintendents of State schools and 
other schools all over this country are 
ever,on the lookout for trained teachers. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
persons who, ignorant of the deaf, imag- 
ine that they could, with very little spe- 
cial study, prepare themselves for teach- 
ing the deaf, but we who have been 
associated with the deaf for years realize 
and know that until such persons have 
had training and a few years of experi- 
ence they would scarcely be worth their 
salt. They need first to learn something 
of the deaf child’s manner of thought 
and form of expression, so that they 
may the better adapt themselves and 
their methods to his needs. 

The opening up of a means of com- 
munication with the mind of the deaf 
child is the most difficult task. There 
are difficulties in the teaching of lan- 
guage which arise in the instruction of 
the deaf of which they who have never 
associated with the deaf have no concep- 
tion. The principal object in the educa- 
tion of the deaf in most schools is the 
development of language. The teacher 
of the hearing has really very little to do 
with the development of the language of 
his pupils. They absorb it from their 
environment. The deaf child must be 
taught it, and methods and forms are 
necessary to expedite matters and make 
up for the repetition which in developing 
language is the chief aid to those who 
can hear. The teacher of the deaf must 
have patience, intelligence, and a knowl- 
edge of how to use the best devices 
which have been invented for the in- 
struction of the deaf. With all of these 
qualifications and_ preparations, the 


teacher of the deaf will find great diffi- 
culty in bringing her pupils to the point 
where they can write simple language 
correctly in a reasonable length of time. 

To the deaf child any written or spo- 
ken language is a foreign language. The 
foreigner comes to our country ignorant 
of the English language. But he comes 
with a conception of what written and 
spoken language is, because he is famil- 
iar with his mother tongue. He learns 
English by comparing it with his own 
language. He has a lexicon to which he 
can refer. He hears the spoken word 
day after day and many times a day, and 
so in a short time he is able to make his 
wants known in English. The deaf 
child comes to school without any such 
language in which to receive instruction. 
He has no lexicon and has no language 
to compare his English with. 

The lack of all of these things makes 
the teaching of language to the deaf 
child most difficult, and, until language 
has been well developed, it is very diffi- 
cult to develop the reasoning powers, the 
feelings, and the will of deaf persons. 
It is not strange to those who are fa- 
miliar with the deaf that it takes them 
so long to learn to use the language well. 
After a course of ten or twelve years in 
school the language of the deaf is, on 
the average, very much as the language 
of an intelligent foreigner who has been 
studying English a few months or per- 
haps a year. 

Ir eachers of the deaf have to resort to 
devices and forms to do the elementary 
work in language, which the . hearing 
child acquires by absorption. It is the 
familiarity with these forms and the 
need of them, and with the methods and 
devices for teaching the deaf, that such a 
special school as you have here in St. 
Louis is intended to impart—From The 
Laryngoscope, St. Louis. 


EprrortaL Note.—T wo other contribu- 
tions to this symposium follow on pages 
275-277. We hope to have the fourth 
contribution in an early number of THE 
Voita Review, for all merit careful 
reading by parents of deaf children as 
well as by physicians and teachers. 
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MEDICAL CO-OPERATION * 
BY DR. M. A. GOLDSTEIN 


IONEER work is not only difficult of 

performance, but is even more diffi- 
cult of promulgation. For many years a 
few otologists in various parts of the 
world have endeavored to stimulate inter- 
est in the medical profession, pleading the 
cause of the deaf and a more liberal con- 
sideration for their proper education and 
advancement. It has been a task beset 
with many difficulties and rewarded 
with but meager co-operation thus far. 
The medical profession has been more 
actively interested in new discoveries in 
bacteriology, new opportunities in pa- 
thology, new technical methods in sur- 
gery, new exploits in chemistry, and new 
developments in all of the applied sci- 
ences that have a direct or indirect bear- 
ing on medical practise than in the 
promulgation and comprehension of a 
progressive plan of training and teach- 
ing the deaf. 

Sociologists will tell you that the edu- 
cation of the deaf child is as distinctly 
an obligation as the training of the nor- 
mal child, and it is the community that 
must recognize this constantly increas- 
ing obligation. It is a lamentable fact 
that deafness, as judged from the sta- 
tistics of our various metropolitan cities, 
State and national censuses, school rec- 
ords, and other reliable sources, is in- 
creasing in rather alarming proportions. 

The upbuilding of so formidable a 
structure as the modern education of the 
deaf can only be accomplished by con- 
certed effort. By interchange of opin- 
ion, stimulating criticism and inquiry, 
and scientific research, supported by the 
medical profession, we shall be able to 
contribute the necessary forces toward 
the development of this vital question. 


*An address delivered at a symposium on 
The Education of the Deaf, presented under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Medical Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., on April 10, 1915. Dr. Gold- 
stein is the editor of The Laryngoscope, from 
which we copy his interesting and instructive 
remarks. 


It is with this object in view that we 
have arranged this demonstration to- 
night under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Medical Society. The few of us of the 
medical profession who have been se- 
riously engaged in the study of this im- 
portant question have been reproached 
(taken to task) from time to time by our 
colleagues for presenting too much the- 
ory and literature and no evidence of 
practical accomplishment. St. Louis will 
witness tonight the first practical demon- 
stration that has ever been attempted 
under the auspices of a medical organi- 
zation, where the actual training of the 
deaf child by the purely oral system, 
from his entrance into school work unti! 
his acquisition of fluent speech, will be 
presented. 

Our staff of expert teachers have se- 
lected a number of pupils from this 
school to demonstrate the progressive 
steps that are taken in the education of 
the deaf child. 

The establishment of the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf is the outcome of a 
concerted movement of a number of 
progressive educators of the deaf and a 
selected committee of prominent otolo- 
gists from various medical centers in 
America, representing two professional 
activities vitally concerned in the pro- 
motion of the education of the deaf bv 
advanced methods of teaching. 

This movement has been under con- 
sideration for four or five years, and 
was stimulated by several important 
meetings held under the auspices of the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological, 
and Otological Society at Washington, - 
D. C., in 8910, and at Atlantic City in 
1911, and of the International Otologi- 
cal Congress in Boston in 1912. 

At these sessions papers were pre- 
sented by invited experts to set forth 
the present status of the deaf from both 
pedagogic and otologic points of view. 
General discussions followed the pres- 
entation of these papers, and it was the 
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consensus of opinion that a larger move- 
ment should be developed by which the 
united influence of the otological and 
general medical profession and the pro- 
gressive teachers of the deaf could be 
brought to bear on this important ques- 
tion, vitally involving the future of the 
deaf. 

There is a constantly growing demand 
for oral teachers ; educators of the deaf, 
whether in public or private work, and 
every physician who is consulted about 
the disposal of the deaf recognize the 
dearth of properly qualified oral teachers. 

In the aim and scope of this institu- 
tion especial emphasis is given to this 
department of our work; we want care- 
fully selected and properly qualified men 
and women sent to us from every sec- 
tion of the land to enter the training- 
school classes that will here be conducted 


by experienced instructors under careful 
supervision. 

We are glad of the opportunity to 
bring the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
its able principal, Miss Ethel M. Hilliard ; 
the senior instructor, Miss Josephine 
Avondino, and a selected number of the 
pupils, the product of our first year’s 
effort, to your attention, and I trust that 
the results which will be demonstrated 
to you tonight will stimulate you, as it 
does us, with the hope of the splendid 
opportunities and accomplishments that 
may be in store for the deaf of all 
classes ; that it may induce you to realize 
that this tremendous handicap may be 
largely overcome by careful training in 
oral and auricular methods and all ad- 
vanced features of education which we 
have endeavored to adopt in the curricu- 
lum of this institution. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COMMUNITY 
BY ROGER N. BALDWIN 


ONE of us understands just what 

this thing we call the community 
is, and if we are to speak of what the 
obligations of the community are to per- 
sons in our midst who are afflicted, we 
must speak of those obligations in terms 
of what results the community is seek- 
ing to obtain. 

“And so we are beginning to say of the 
deaf, as of others: “You may take your 
place among men and women as nearly 
normal men and women as you can be, 
and instead of having to go around with 
a special equipment, understood by only 
a few, we are now establishing an in- 


» struction of the deaf which will enable 


you to go about with an equipment as 
nearly as possible what Nature has given 
the rest uf us. You have come into the 


' *An address delivered at a symposium on 
The Education of the Deaf, presented under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Medical Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., on April 10, 1915. Mr. Baldwin 
is secretary of the Civic League. From The 
Laryngoscope, April, 1915. 


human fold; we do not set you aside to 
live out your lives apart.” 

And that which Dr. Goldstein repre- 
sents in the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, that first attempt in St. Louis for 
the exclusively oral teaching of the deaf, 
is part not of a movement in a peculiar 
and specialized educational field, but a 
part of a general movement which the 
community itself is backing up in ali 
forms of human endeavor. That move- 
ment is to the end that all men and 
women, all youngsters, may be brought 
to as nearly normal contact with life as 
possible, in order that they may get as 
full a share of the happiness and joy of 
life as it is possible for us to give them. 

Now, that obligation, it seems to me, 
is clear in the light of the newer idea of 
the full participation of all in our com- 
mon life. I know it seems to many of 
us hardly worth while at times to spend 
the money, to spend the time of edu- 
cated and competent people in the strug- » 
gle to bring the abnormal child into as 
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nearly as possible the normal ways of 
life. When we see an educated woman, 
who has been very expensive to educate, 
devoting herself to two or three young- 
sters just to teach them to speak or teach 
them to hear, it does seem as though it 
were a very costly experiment, but I do 
not believe that we here tonight would 
have placed any number of college-bred 
women, with their expensive training, 
against Helen Keller. Helen Keller 
alone is worth all the time and trouble 
of college-bred woman, all the patience 
and money that it has taken to bring her 
out of darkness: for Helen Keller is one 
of the great spirits of the world, and 
typifies today not only the triumph of 
mind over matter, but she typifies the 
triumph of spirit and of vision and of 
idealism over sordid human interests. I 
think that she must stand to us today, 
who are interested in this cause which 
Dr. Goldstein has brought before us, as 
the typification of this endeavor of our 
present-day American aspiration to 
bring every one of our boys and girls 
into the fullest relationship to life. 

And if we charge ourselves, as each 
one of us must, with a ministry to this 
community to see that the community 
itself adopts these methods and ideas 


which are going to reach out and take 
hold of every one, I do not care what 
their coior nor what their race, nor how 
humble, nor how poor, to get these peo- 
ple and bring them into the fullness of 
life, we have discharged the obligations 
of our religion, of our ethics, and, too, 
the responsibilities of our citizenship. 

I.am glad to be present at this meet- 
ing, to see these St. Louisans who are 
interested enough to come out to a pre- 
sentation of new ideas, and I believe it 
is the first time that such a systematic, 
practical demonstration as this has been 
made before a medical society. This 
new gospel must be spread; it is up to us 
not only to give Dr. Goldstein and those 
who are following his lead our moral 
and intellectual support, but to see that 
from this night forth the movement does 
not rest, to translate that effort of the 
few into the community obligation, that 
obligation on the part of all of us to see 
that there is no deaf child in St. Louis 
and no deaf child in Missouri who shall 
miss that teaching which is going to 
bring him into the most normal, into the 
fullest participation in the business of 
life, which is really—and this is not the 
language of baseless optimism—getting 
better every day. 


“THE METHOD IS VITAL TO THE SUCCESS OF THE 
SCHOOLS” * 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HERE is perhaps no more accurate in- 

dication of the state of civilization 

reached by any people than the extent to 
which its handicapped classes are assisted to 
overcome their disadvantages and to approach 
a normal position in society. Judged by this 
standard, the people of the United States are 
rapidly advancing. Mr. Best has gathered a 
mass of very valuable data concerning a much- 
misunderstood class and embodied it in his 
bookt in a clear, intelligent, and interesting 
arrangement. 


*A book review in Science, April. 30. 

+The Deaf. Their Position in Society and the 
Provision for Their Education in the United States. 
By Harry Best. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
“gen Pp. 340. Cloth. Volta Bureau, Washington. 
2 net. 


It would be well if some way could be found 
to compel the reading of this book by every 
commissioner of education in the country, as 
well as by others to whom the citizens have 
intrusted the shaping of educational procedute. 
The problem of the deaf has passed from the 
realm of charity to that of education, and the 
solution of it has become an integral part of 
the task of every public-school system. If the 
knowledge contained in Mr. Best’s book could 
be assimilated by those in educational author- 
ity throughout the country, the deaf would be 
immensely benefited. 

Like every other human activity that has 
not as yet been reduced to an exact science, 
the effort to enable the deaf to overcome their 
great handicap opens the way to many differ- 
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ences of opinion as to how it can be most 
efficiently accomplished. 

Mr. Best endeavors to state the facts and 
let his readers arrive at their own opinions ; 
but he very properly sums up his book in a 
few general conclusions. 

He finds the matter of paramount impor- 
tance to be the preventing of deafness, and 
that up to the present time this has received 
only minor attention, but is likely to receive a 
greater proportion hereafter because of the 
present general warfare against disease and 
the campaign for eugenics. He points out 
that the two elements to be principally con- 
trolled are consanguineous and syphilitic mar- 
riages, as well as marriages between persons 
having deaf relatives; and, second, the ele- 
ment of watchful supervision over the ears in 
connection with such diseases as scarlet fever, 
meningitis, measles, etc., since three-fourths 
of the cases of adventitious deafness come as 
a secondary result of infectious diseases. 
Fifty-two per cent of the cases of total deaf- 
ness occur before the age of two years. If, 
through some agency like the “Children’s Bu- 
reau” of the National government, parents 
could be informed of the exceptional danger 
to the hearing during the first two years of 
life, they might be induced to secure more 
medical supervision of their children’s ears, 
noses, and throats during the early years. 
That, combined with increased inteliigence con- 
cerning this matter on the part of physicians, 
would reduce the percentage of early deafness. 

Second in importance to the prevention of 
deafness comes the education of the deaf. 
Mr. Best cails attention to the extraordinary 
fact that in many States the laws for com- 
pulsory education do not apply to the deaf, 
whereas they ought to apply to them with 
greater force than to the hearing, as the deaf 
are in more extreme need of special training. 
He says that “in the wide sweep of education 
the deaf have been the gainers as no other 
people in the world have been.” “Yet,” he 
continues, “the victory of the deaf is not com- 
plete. So long as people look upon them as 
an unnatural portion of the race, as of pe- 
culiar temperament and habits, . . . just so 
long will the deaf be strangers in the land in 
which they dwell.” He goes on to say that 
“there is still more or less conflict as to 
methods (of instruction), but this does not 
seem vital to the success of the schools.” In 
this opinion it would seem that Mr. Best is 
mistaken. The one thing that makes the deaf 
“strangers in the land in which thev dwell’ is 
the use of a foreign language—the language 
of the fingers and of gesture. This situation 
has been created by the “method” by which 
they have principally been educated. That the 
employment of these silent means of communi- 
cation is not necessary is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that all the deaf children of Mas- 
sachusetts have for many years been educated 


wholly by means of the common communica- 
tion of the race without recourse to the foreign 
language of the hands, and that the largest 
school for the deaf in the world, the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, is so conducted. 
If this can be done in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, what State is willing to acknowledge 
that the intelligence of its citizens and the ex- 
tent of its educational capacity is less than 
that of any other State? It would seem, there- 
fore, that the method is vital to the success of 
the schools in gaining a complete victory. 

Mr. Best finds that 18.2 per cent of those 
born deaf can use speech as a means of com- 
munication. Are the other 82 per cent of too 
low an order of intelligence to acquire this 
ability? Certainly not. They have not ac- 
quired it because they were not given the same 
chance fortunately enjoyed by the 18 per cent 
who were taught by the proper methods. 

At the opening of a chapter on “The Use of 
Signs as a Means of Communication” the 
author says: “Deaf children cannot be edu- 
cated as other children, and in the schools 
there have to be employed special means of 
instruction.” So far as this “special means of 
instruction” refers to the use of a language of 
the hands in communication, the statement is 
entirely false. Deaf children have been edu- 
cated in large numbers without special means 
of communication, and it has been the error 
into which this writer has fallen that has been 
largely responsible for the isolation of great 
numbers of the deaf. This error was brought 
here by an unfortunate chance from France, 
where it was long since abandoned; but, as 
the author points out, the trend of progress is 
plainly indicated to be away from the initial 
error of silent methods and toward the normal 
speech method. 

There can be no objection to deaf adults 
using any form of communication between 
themselves that they desire or find convenient, 
and the ability to use the sign language and 
finger-spelling can be acquired by any one ina 
very few weeks; but an ability to communi- 
cate with hearing people by means of speech 
and speech-reading cannot be acquired except 
through long and patient effort from childhood 
and should therefore be used exclusively dur- 
ing the educational period. As the use of the 
speech method becomes more universal the 
“differentiation from the rest of their kind” 
and the lack of absorption in the body politic 
to which the author refers will steadily de- 
crease, since they will no longer be so largely 

“removed from the usual avenues of inter- 
course.’ 

Mr. Best finds that though an early disap- 
pearance of deafness does not seem likely, it 
is apparentl decreasing. His second chapter 
is entitled “The Deaf as a Permanent Element 
of the Population.” His third chapter takes 
up the deaf with relation to the State—the at- 
titude of the law and of legislation toward 
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them. He finds that “legislation discriminatory 
to them has practically disappeared, and in 
judicial proceedings particular usage has al- 
most entirely passed away.” 

Chapter four takes up the “economic condi- 
tion of the deaf.” He states that “50 per cent 
of the deaf over 20 years of age are reported 
in gainful occupations, the percentage for the 
general population being 50.2 per cent. In the 
five great occupations—agriculture, manufac- 
ture, service, trade, and professions—the pro- 
portions are about the same for the deaf and 
the general population. Their own achieve- 
ments have thrown out of court the charge 
that they are a burden upon society.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


3 KENDALL GREEN, 
WasuincrTon, D. C., May 28, 1915. 


Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I suggest that while the June number of 
Tue Voita Review is still in type you have a 
reprint made of Miss Worcester’s “To Mothers 
of Little Deaf Children.” There are many 
teachers, I am sure, who would like to give it 
with their “year books” to the mothers of their 
pupils when they go home for the summer 
vacation. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. A. Fay. 


147 NortH TENTH STREET, 
READING, Pa., May 8, 1915. 


Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I wish I could tell you about my conversa- 
tion classes; but, so far, those classes have 
existed only in my imagination. True I’ve pre- 
pared considerable material for use in such 
classes, but have not yet tested it, because of 
lack of opportunity. I will tell you just what 
kind of work I’m doing. 

_ During a number of years I have been teach- 
ing in the public schools of Reading and at 
Hammonton, N. J. Besides this public-school 
work, I have always tutored private pupils, 
having had charge, at different times, of pupils 
defective either in speech or mentality who 
were sent to me or whom I come across in 
my other work. 

_ Finding my own hearing afflicted and know- 
ing that eventually I shall probably be totally 
deaf, I took up the study of lip-reading. Later 
on I went to Boston and enrolled in and grad- 
uated from Miss Bruhn’s training class. Then 
I took a course with Miss Dyer, of the Monro 
School for the Correction of Speech. I find 
that this training has proved very helpful in 
teaching children with defective speech. So 
far, much of my work is still with hearing 
pupils. I always have some lip-reading work 


on hand, but have never had even two such 
pupils who were willing to come at the same 
time and work together. I hope as time passes 
to have more hard-of-hearing people come to 
me and to form classes; but as I am only 60 
miles from Philadelphia, my school grows 
slowly. 

I use some of the pictures in THe Vora 
Review with hearing children and find them 
very stimulating. All the children want to 
describe the pictures. 

I have never seen any suggestions about 
imaginary conversations to be used in a class 
of lip-readers. I have prepared imaginary con- 
versations: Two ladies meeting while shop- 
ping; a lady and a gentleman meeting and 
stopping to chat, inquiring concerning each 
other’s family, etc., which I would like to test. 
Perhaps the idea may be helpful to others. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kate E. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE Dear, 
Mr. Airy, Puina., May 14, 1915. 


My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I have read with great interest Miss Eleanor 
B. Worcester’s article on the “First Summer 
Vacation” and deem the advice and directions 
therein given of so great importance to moth- 
ers of deaf children attending our schools for 
the first one or two years that I desire to sug- 
gest its publication and free distribution by the 
Volta Bureau as a matter worthy of your 
serious consideration. In the absence of any- 
thing like continuation schools or continued 
expert instruction, the long summer vacation 
period is too often just that much precious 
time wasted. Miss Worcester’s excellent ad- 
vice, properly placed in the hands of mothers 
of young deaf children spending their first va- 
cation at home and away from everything 
savoring of school work, would, it seems to 
me, prove of the greatest assistance in pro- 
moting mental development during the long 
weeks of this too often worse than wasted 
period. 

Would it be taxing too greatly the splendid 
work the Volta Bureau is carrying on under 
your direction to undertake the publication 
and dissemination of Miss Worcester’s excel- 
lent article in all sections of the country where 
young deaf children are under instruction? 


Respectfully yours, 
A. L. E. Crouter, 


Superintendent. 


Eprror’s Nore.—“A Deaf Traveling Sales- 
man” who wrote from Omaha about the acous- 
ticon is invited to send name and address to 
the editor. 
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NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF 


BY EDWARD C. RIDER 


CONFERENCE of New York 

State teachers of the deaf was held 
May 6-7 in the State Educational Build- 
ing at Albany, N. Y., and was attended 
by 30 teachers and principals, represent- 
ing every school that is permitted by law 
to receive State pupils. Dr. A. C. Hill, 
of the State Education Department, acted 
as chairman. A welcome was extended 
by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education, and three divi- 
sion chiefs addressed the conference. 
Several resolutions were considered, 
among which was one favoring compul- 
sory education for the deaf. Perhaps 
the most important result of the confer- 
ence was the adoption of the following 
minimum standard of attainment for deaf 
pupils at the end of the twelfth year: 


SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING 


Ability to read ordinary speech involving the 
words of the special vocabulary. 
Ability to use speech and speech-reading. 


ENGLISH 


A special vocabulary of 1,000 words thor- 
oughly mastered. 

Six primers, or books of a similar grade, 
three first, twelve second, six third, and two 
fourth readers read under the direction of the 
teachers. 

Selections aggregating 5,000 words, learned 
so that they can be recited orally or written 
out from memory. 

A knowledge of the parts of speech, subject 
and predicate, declarative and interrogative 
sentences, simple, compound, and complex sen- 
tences; of the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs, of the simpler and more important 
facts of syntax, and of the composition of 
words. 

Ability to construct sentences, paragraphs, 
and essays. 

A taste for good reading, manifested in the 
voluntary use of carefully selected books. 


ARITH METIC 


Ability to perform the fundamental opera- 
tions with rapidity and accuracy. 

Ability to factor numbers not exceeding 100 
and to get divisors, common divisors, and 


multiples involving no number greater than 
100. 

Ability to use common fractions whose de- 
nominators do not exceed 12 and decimal frac- 
tions whose denominators do not exceed 1,000, 

Knowledge of the following measures: inch, 
foot, yard, rod, mile; square inch, square foot, 
square yard, square rod, square mile; cubic 
inch, cubic foot, cubic yard; ounce, pound, ton; 
pint, quart, gallon; peck, bushel; cent, dime, 
quarter, dollar; second, minute, hour, day, 
week, month, year. 

Ability to solve the simplest problems of 
every-day life, connected with buying and sell- 
ing products of the soil, merchandise, etc.; 
also problems in percentage and interest. 

Ability to make out and receipt bills, write 
notes, draw checks, keep personal and bank 
accounts. 

A knowledge of simple ratios and their prac- 
tical application. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Including : 

(a) Nature study and home (geography). 

(b) The world as a whole (the globe). 

(c) North America and South America 
(general). 

(d) United States (particular). 

(e) New York (quite specific). 

At least seven books pertaining to geogra- 
phy, aside from the text-books, to be used in 
gathering information of products, occupa- 
tions, and people. 


HISTORY 


Ten historical stories. 

A knowledge of ten of the more eminent 
makers of history, inventors, statesmen, and 
writers. 

An elementary knowledge of municipal, 
State, and National government. 

Familiarity with important current events. 


HYGIENE 


A knowledge of the conditions and rules of 
health. 

Physical training, including attitude in sit- 
ting, standing, and walking; the development 
of proper breathing habits, exercise, cleanli- 
ness, eating and drinking. 


It is planned to have a permanent or- 
ganization for New York State teachers 
of the deaf, so that annual conferences 
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can be held, possibly at the different 
schools. Live topics will be discussed, 
demonstrations given, and improvements 
sought from all available sources. 


PRIVILEGES OF RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


HE general education law of New York 

State has been so amended that teachers 

of the deaf now will have the same privi- 
leges of retirement with annuities as are now 
enjoyed by teachers in State normal schools 
and in other institutions as well. Sections 
1095, 1097, and 1008 of the law, as amended, 
will read as follows: 

SECTION 1095. Retirement of certain teachers 
in State institutions and institutions receiving 
State pupils—Every teacher in a State insti- 
tution and in an institution for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb and blind, receiving 
State pupils whose instruction and support are 
paid for by the State, who, for a period of 
ten years immediately preceding, has been em- 
ployed as a teacher in any college, school, or 
institution maintained and supported by the 
State, or in any such institution for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
and who shall have been engaged in teaching 
in some college, university, school, academy, 
institution, teachers’ institutes, or in the public 
schools of this State or elsewhere during a 
period aggregating 30 years must, at his re- 
quest, or may, on the order of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, be retired from such em- 
ployment. 

SECTION 1097. Retirement upon recommenda- 
tion of governing body of institution where 
teacher is employed——Upon the recommenda- 
tion of a majority of the members of the board 
or governing body having in charge any such 
college, school, or institution, that a member 
of the teaching force be retired on account of 
menta! or physical incapacity for the perform- 
ance of duty, the Commissioner of Education 
may retire such person and issue to such per- 
son the certificate set forth in section 1096 of 
this chapter, provided such person has been 
employed for ten years as a teacher in any 
college, school, or institution maintained and 
supported by the State, or in any such insti- 
tution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
and the blind and has been engaged in teach- 
ing in some college, university, school, acad- 
emy, or institution, or in the public schools of 
this State or elsewhere during a period aggre- 
gating 20 vears. 

_ Section 1098. Amount to be paid to such re- 
tired teacher.—Every person who shall be re- 
tired under the provisions of this article shall 
be entitled to receive from the State one-half 
the salary which such person was receiving at 
the date of such retirement, not to exceed, 
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however, $1,000 per annuin. In no case shall 
the payment to any person retired hereunder 
be less than the sum of $300. 


EpitoriaL Note.—Is the use of the word 
“dumb” in the foregoing law a blot on the in- 
telligence of the commonwealth? 


‘ WHY STAMMER ? 


The Reed School, Detroit, Michigan, has 
issued an attractive circular that reads in part 
as follows: Nature never intended you to 
stammer; therefore if you are hampered by a 
speech impediment, it is due to no other cause 
than a violation of Nature’s laws. Surely the 
confirmed stammerer and stutterer has a hard 
lot in life. In school, in business, and social 
undertakings he is so seriously perplexed by 
his impediment of speech that the chief object 
of his life eventually is to avoid exposing it. 

By far the worst feature of an impediment 
in one’s speech is the fear and self-condemna- 
tion it inspires, thereby reacting upon the fac- 
ulties of caution, conscientiousness, and appro- 
bation, until the stammerer actually finds him- 
self in such a nerve-wrecked condition that he 
absolutely has no confidence in himself. Hap- 
pily the Reed true natural method provides an 
absolutely sure and infallible way of perma- 
nently correcting the stammering habit and 
teaching natural speech. The method is the 
most reliable ever devised and is based upon 
the psychological and physiological processes 
of speech production and control. 

Small groups—of congenial people — are 
formed into classes and a thoroughly scientific 
and progressive course of instructions given 
lasting six weeks. This amount of time spent 
here in learning to talk naturally will yield 
the stammerer a larger margin of profit than 
any other investment he can make. 


Out0’s New Law.—On May 6 Gov. Frank. 
B. Willis approved House Bill No. 321, which 
was passed the day previous by House and 
Senate, and is effective on and after August 5, 
1915. It reads: 

SEcTION 13409—1. Section 1. That it shall 
be unlawful for any person to falsely repre- 
sent himself or herself as blind, deaf, dumb, 
crippled, or otherwise physically defective for 
the purpose of obtaining money or other thing 
of value, and any person so falsely represent- 
ing himself or herself as blind, deaf, dumb, 
crippled, or otherwise physically defective for 
the purpose of securing aid or assistance shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $100 or imprisoned in the county 
jail or the workhouse of the county for a pe- 
riod not exceeding six months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 
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DANCES AND GAMES BY DEAF CHILDREN 


Three hundred deaf children gave an ex- 
hibition at Public School 47, 225 East Twenty- 
third street, yesterday morning for the benefit 
of teachers in the training schools of Brooklyn 
and Queens, who were the guests of the day 
and were greatly interested. The Elementary 
and Trade School for the Deaf is the only one 
of its kind in the State, and its principal, Miss 
Carrie Wallace Kearns, believes the system of 
teaching employed and keeping the children in 
their own homes, and with hearing people, 
while attending school is the best that can be 
employed. 

There is no sign language used. The chil- 
dren learn to read the lips from the time of 
their arrival, and the smallest ones in the kin- 
dergarten are five years old. The children 
who were born deaf have had to learn the 
language. Language lessons, with the study of 
grammar, are the earliest of the childrens’ reg- 
ular studies. Balance and rhythm are also of 
primal importance, and it was an example of 
what can be done in these which was given 
yesterday. . 

The children are taught trades, and a num- 
ber of those who have been graduated from 
the school are now employed. The girls have 
a regular course of sewing, dressmaking, and 
cooking. They make silk flowers and baskets. 
The boys learn carpentering, leather case-mak- 
ing, and printing, among other things. The 
graduates of the school take the same certifi- 
cates as the graduates of other schools, but the 
course is 11 years to the 8 of the hearing chil- 
dren. One of the graduates of the school is 
now at the Stuyvesant High School. He ex- 
pects to go to college and will take a course in 
civil engineering —From The New York Times, 
May 29 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF* 


It is evident that the results of the educa- 
tional work in institutions for the deaf are not 
what they should be. Twenty-six graduates 
from a total of 2,000 pupils, whose time in 
school may be 15 or more years, is not a very 
good showing. Moreover, there is no uniform 
standard for graduation in the schools. A 12- 
year course, adapted to the conditions and 
needs of the deaf, is desirable and is under 
consideration. The efficiency of the instruction 
of the deaf would be greatly increased by 
lowering the age of admission from 12 years 
to 6 and making attendance compulsory. 
Greater publicity regarding the schools and 
their work, with a view to informing parents 


* From “Inspections,” prepared by Frank H. 
Wood, Chief, Inspection Divisions, and form- 
ing a part, pages 494-495, of the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Education Department, submit- 
ted to the Legislature of the State of New 
York on March 16, 1914, but just issued. 
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of the advantages of placing their children 
under instruction at an early age or as soon 
as possible after becoming deaf, would be a 
marked advantage. 


NAMED IN Memory OF ITs First Pupit.—The 
Minneapolis papers state that in honor of its 
first pupil, who died several months ago, Miss 
Marion C. Johnson’s class for the deaf at the 
Washington School will be named the Mel- 
bourne Gilbert School for the Deaf, if a reso- 
lution passed at a meeting of the parents’ as- 
sociation is approved by the school board. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert were instrumental in having 
the school established and have warmly sup- 
ported the work. Heretofore the school has 
been known as the School for the Deaf and 
Stammerers. Miss Johnson’s specialty was 
voice training, and it is said that she was very 
successful in correcting defective speech in 
children. Then a child was brought to her 
whom she found to be deaf and she gained 
the additional knowledge necessary to instruct 
deaf children. Complete success attained her 
efforts in this new field. Mainly through her 
efforts a strong association of parents of deaf 
children has been formed in Minneapolis, every 
member of whom has joined the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. This is but one indication of the 
great good that a live teacher can do in pro- 
moting the welfare of deaf children. 


Pranshankar Lallabhai Desai, Head Master 
and Secretary of the School for the Deaf, 
Bombay, India, states that his school now has 
32 pupils. The school was opened on October 
5, 1908, and owes its origin to Mr. Desai’s de- 
sire to have his deaf son properly instructed. 
Both father and son have arranged to join the 
normal training classes in Calcutta, and after 
graduating to visit some of the other schools 
for the deaf in India. He states that there are 
nearly 200,000 deaf persons in that country, 
with school facilities for only a small number. 
There are six schools in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, three in the Madras Presidency, two in 
the Bengal Presidency, and three in the Cen- 
tral Province. 


Gov. Marcus H. Holcomb, of Connecticut, 
has vetoed Senate Bill No. 362, entitled “An 
act concerning the attendance of deaf and de- 
fective children at school,” because “there are 
no public schools for the deaf in this State. 
There are two private schools—the American 
School for the Deaf and the Mystic Oral 
School. Both of these schools are at present 
practically filled to their capacity. If there are 
now any appreciable number of deaf children 
not now in school, they must, under this act, 
either be sent out of the State or educated by 
private tutors, at a large expense to their par- 
ents or guardians.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and . 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 
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PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from June) 


Pronounce—not the name, but—the articulate sound of the letters F and Th, 
without an intervening vowel. Dwell for some seconds on the F, keeping the 
whole range of the upper teeth in sight, then quickly disengage the lip, and place 
the tongue in the position for th, resting in this position with both ranges of teeth 
in sight for a few seconds; then withdraw the tongue energetically, and assume 
the position for F, as before: and so on alternately, till the actions can be reiterated 
with rapidity. 

EXERCISE. 


f-th-f-th-f-th-f-th-f-th-f-th, etc. 
fa tha fa thafa fith tha fa tha fatha thif 


Th is sometimes sounded instead of s: this constitutes one form of the defect 
called Lisping. Combinations of th and s present an articulative difficulty which 
should be mastered by careful practice. (See S.) 

A voiceless L, is a common substitute for 7h among children; and even older 
tongues will sometimes be found to utter the cacophony. Nothing can be more 
simple than the cause of this error, and the means of its correction. 

Th is not heard in French or German: the digraph is written, but it is pro- 
nounced ¢. Foreigners generally have so great a difficulty in articulating the 
English Th, that it is a rare thing to find one of them so far naturalized to the 
English tongue as to be capable of uttering this shibboleth. The difficulty arises 
only from ignorance of the nature of the formation; just as the Englishman’s diffi- 
culty in giving the Gallic effect to the French semi-nasal elements is the result of 
a want of knowledge of the true mechanism of these sounds. A clear under- 
standing of the formation of the peculiar elements would make their easy pro- 
duction the work of half an hour’s practice. 

To the Stammerer 7h presents another source of impediment besides those 
already noticed. This lies in the action of the tongue. The heavy conjunctive 
force of the articulative action, impels the tongue with unmanageable pressure 
against the teeth, till it is either protruded from the mouth, or rolled up behind 
the lower teeth, so as to occasion a complete blockade. The mere occlusion of 
the mouth would not necessarily lead to difficulty, for many of the articulations 
are perfectly obstructive ; but continued pressure creates impediment. The organs 
must in all cases start off from their articulating positions with lightness and 
rapidity. The tongue in forming Th, for instance, takes its articulative position 
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against the teeth, as above described; but the articulative action—without which 
the element is incomplete—is a smart recoil of the tongue, so as perfectly to 
separate it from the teeth. 

It is an important general principle of lingual articulation, that the point of 
the tongue should always be directed upwards, or at least horizontally. It should 
never touch the lower teeth, and it should never descend. into the lower jaw. In 
practising the recoil from the various articulating positions to lighten a heavy 
lingual action, the movements should be carefully watched before a glass; and if 
the string of the tongue (the frenum) be always kept in sight, the protrusive and 
downward habits of impeding action will soon be subdued. The muscular power 
of the tongue may be so greatly increased by exercise, and brought under the 
control of the will, that in a mechanical sense the lingual organ certainly cannot 
be called an “unruly member.” We have often in a few days drilled into activity 
and precision of action, a tongue which formerly lay lumpish and inert in the 
mouth ; and the apparent bulk of the tongue has been so reduced by the exercise, 
that, instead of being, or seeming to be, too large for the mouth, it has learned to 
stow itself within the ample cavity, almost out of sight. Very rarely does the 
heaviest and hughest looking tongue need more than such a drilling to give it 
nimbleness and tapering elegance. 

When the formation of 7h is from-any cause imperfect, let the following 
practice be pursued. Place the tongue carefully in the articulating position, and 
continue it steadily there for some seconds: then quickly withdraw it, by one 
action, as far back and down in the mouth as possible, with its under surface kept 
in sight. The finger may be placed at the angle of the neck and chin, and the 
descent of the tongue should be distinctly felt. In a short time, lingual power 
will be so developed, that not only Th, but all the elements produced by the agency 
of the tongue, will be greatly improved. 

Th, though a double character, is a simple articulation, and should be repre- 
sented by a single letter in the alphabet. H, the sign of aspiration, is added to P, 
to represent a continuous formation by the lips, viz. F; and it is on the same 

rinciple added to T and §S, to represent continuous formations by the tongue, viz. 

h and Sh. In -some languages, we find other combinations with h; in Gaelic, 
for instance, Bh and Mh, which sound V ; but Mh has this peculiarity, that it gives 
a nasal effect to the adjoining vowel. 

The vowels exhibit a tendency to prolongation when before Th; for the 
articulation being continuous, and its seat far advanced in the mouth, the vowels 
cannot be so readily stopped by it as by obstructive and posterior formations. 
The words path, bath, etc., illustrate this tendency. 

Th initial unites in English with w, r, and y, as in thwart, throne, thews. It 
blends with no initial articulation. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


death thought loth oath ruth 
deaf fought loaf oaf - roof 
sheath thew thief thigh thill 
sheaf few fief - fie fill 
thin thirst threat three thrill 
fin first fret free frill 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, twelfth, breadth, depth, length, width, faithful, healthful, 
plinth, thirtieth, thistle, thoroughfare, thrift, thwart, truthful. 
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TH—as in then. 


This is the same articulation as the preceding, but with the addition of voice 
during its formation. There is no distinction made in our Orthography of these 
elements, but the difference between the sounds is the same as between F and V, 
P and B, etc. Thus not only is our alphabet deficient of simple characters to rep- 
resent this and the preceding element, but we confound the two sounds by using 
for both the same digraph. ro be consistent, we should write this sound Dh. 

Our remarks on the formation of Th (breath), and on the difficulties and 
peculiarities of its articulation, equally apply to the vocal Th; and the exercises 
recommended for the former will, with voice added, be equally effective for the 
correction of faults in the latter. In forming this element the voice should be 
clear and flexible; though, from the interstitial nature of the apertures through 
which the breath passes, a degree of hissing will at the same time be heard. The 
retraction of the tongue which finishes the articulation should not be followed by . 
any sound of voice. This is an important general principle of articulation; for, 
if a vocal sound escape after the articulating organs are disjoined, it must evi- 
dently be a vowel ; and this additionby no means uncommon,—gives a drawling, 
“humming and hawing effect’ to speech, which is most disagreeable to the listener. 

Custom has vocalized the th in the plural of a few words which have the 
breath th in the singular: as in path—paths, oath—oaths, mouth—mouths, bath— 
baths, lath—laths. The reason of this change does not seem very obvious; for it 
is just as easy to pronounce ths in these cases as the. A similar change, however, 
takes place in F, which is vocalized from calf to calves, loaf to loaves, etc. The 
analogy between the mechanisms of F and Th (already explained, page 205), may 
account for these elements being thus correspondingly influenced. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


clothes lathe lithe nether oaths than 
close lave live (adj.) never owes van 
that thine thou withe withes writhe 
vat vine vow wive wise rive 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Blithely, gathereth, litheness, loatheth, loathsome, mouths, paths, sheatheth, soothest, 
therewith, thither, wreaths. 


Ss. 


The peculiar mechanism requisite to produce the clear hissing sound heard in 
this letter, is a single and very contracted aperture for the emission of the breath 
over the centre of the fore-part (not the tip) of the tongue, when, without much 
elevation from the bed of the lower jaw, it is closely approximated to the upper 
gum. The tongue is otherwise in contact with the teeth and gum, so as to obstruct 
the breath at all parts but the point, which is sufficiently squared to prevent its 
touching the front teeth. The slightest projection of the tip brings it against the 
teeth, and, by partially intercepting the breath at that point, modifies the sound 
into that of th; and the least retraction of the tongue from the precise point of 
the true formation, causes the middle of the tongue to ascend towards the arch of 
the palate, and modifies the current of breath into the sound of sh. No element 
of speech is so often and so variously faulty as S, and yet there is rarely much 
; trouble required to correct its irregularities. Among the most common imperfec- 

f ‘tions of this sound, we may note four leading varieties. 
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The first is caused by contact of the tongue with the teeth, or its projection 
between the teeth. This produces the sound of Th. Some people reckon this a 
fascinating charm,—especially in maiden mouths,—a mark of guileless innocence 
and simplicity; because, forsooth, the “thame thweet thort of thound” is often 
heard in the innocent prattle of childhood. There can be but one opinion as to its 
puerility; it is therefore an unbecoming habit in those who have outgrown the 
years of childishness. 

Another form of defective S arises from the flat expansion of the tongue 
over the lower teeth. This is a lazy-looking and peculiarly unprepossessing fault. 
It is too much allied to the aspect of imbecility to be tolerable from any other 
cause. 

In a third form, the point of the tongue is depressed behind the lower teeth, 
and the breath hisses between the elevated middle of the tongue and the palate. 
In this case, the teeth are too much apart to allow of sufficient sharpness in the 

_ sound; and the lower lip is frequently employed to direct the stream into a nar- 
rower channel, by rising towards the upper teeth. By these means a very close 
resemblance to the sound of S is produced; and if we could not see its mechanism, 
we might pass it without notice, but it is so conspicuously deforming to the mouth, 
that we are glad to turn our eyes from the speaker’s face. These defects are 
commonly called, indiscriminately, by the general name of LisPiNc. 

Another cacophonic substitution for S is a hissing over the sides of the back 
of the tongue, like the breath form of L, which is heard in Welsh, and represented 
in that language by Ll. This is a cluttering disagreeable sound; and it is gener- 
ally accompanied by other faults of lingual action. The inarticulate confusion of 
speech which results is commonly called “thickness.” 

With reference to the method of correcting these and other imperfections, 
we would be less careful to point out the exact cause of the defect, than to illus- 
trate the true mechanism of the sound which is defective; and, by exercises on 
analogous and kindred formations, to induce the organs to fall into the unaccus- 
tomed position, unconsciously and unexpectedly on the part of the pupil. In this 
way, the association between the letter and the malformation is most readily 
broken, and the new form of articulation fixed into a habit. 

The analogy between the articulative actions of R and S is generally of much 
service in leading the tongue to the position for the latter element. A whispered 
R may be modified into S, by bringing the teeth as close as possible without actual 
contact, and depressing the tip of the tongue to a horizontal position, during the 
flow of the breath. Sometimes mechanical assistance facilitates the acquisition of 
the S; a paper cutter held between the teeth furnishes a convenient ledge on 
which the point of the tongue may lie until it acquires the power of adjusting 
itself to the required shape. 

We have hitherto described only the articulating position of S,—but the ele- 
ment is not finished without the retraction of the tongue from that position. The 
energetic practice of this part of the articulation will greatly tend to give ease and 
rapidity in executing the S$, and in managing the tongue in the various evolutions 
of speech. 

Another improving exercise consists in stopping the hissing sound of S$, by 
repeated appulses of the tongue against the palate,—producing the combination 
st-st-st, etc. The action of the tongue from S to T should be backwards and up- 
qwards:—a common heaviness of speech arises from striking the tongue forward 
to the gum or teeth, or from simply pressing it upward, without a change of posi- 
tion. In the combination st (and sts, which the quick reiteration of st produces 
also) there are few persons who exhibit distinctness and lightness of articulation. 
A little careful practice will give facility to all who desire that their speech shall 
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be something more than a “mere brute instinct, by which,” as Dr. Rush remarks, 
“some persons only bleat, bark, bray, whinny, and mew,—a little better than 
others.” 

St is common in English, both as final and as an initial combination. Such 
awkward clusters of consonants as in the following words are of frequent occur- 
rence :—fits and starts, tastes and distastes, states, statists, statistics. 

Similar combinations of S with P and K are likewise very common; but they 
do not present so great a difficulty as the preceding, because the obstructive ele- 
ments are produced by the action of a different part of the mouth from that which 


forms the S. 
EXERCISE. 
ast sta ast stast 
asp spa asp spasp 
ask ska ask skask 


S and Th present an articulative difficulty when they meet without an inter- 
vening vowel. The action of the tongue from one to the other of these elements 
is exceedingly limited—-but it must be firm and decided, to render the combina- 
tion distinct. The change from the position of S to that of Th, consists in taper- 
ing and advancing the tip of the tongue. The whole tongue must not be pushed 
continuously forward, but the mere tip should just touch the teeth—as high as 
possible. Let the student endeavour to produce a long series of these elements 
alternately. 


EXERCISE. 
s-th-s-th-s-th-s-th-s-th-s-th-s-th, ete. 


Syllables containing S and Th alternately initial, should also be practised. 
The difficulty they present, renders them well worthy of the student’s care: for in 
overcoming this difficulty a great degree of organic power is gained, which must 
produce a beneficial effect upon articulation generally. 


EXERCISE. 
ace tha As thas tha sa tha sa tha thith sis 
aith sa ath sath sa tha sa tha sa sis thith 


When § final comes before S initial, as in “The Alps sublime,” the neat 
articulation of the double consonant requires a little art. 

The difficulty of doubling articulative actions without awkward hiatus has 
led many Elocutionists to advise the omission of one of the elements in such com- 
binations. Whoever could rest satisfied with saying “the Ethiopian’s kin and the 
leopard’s pots,’ when he meant “the Ethiopian’s skin and the leopard’s spots,” 
may follow the tasteless counsel; but we trust all others will rather spend an hour 
in drilling the organs into lightness of action, or else—be distinct, even at the 
expense of hiatus. 

S is an extremely difficult articulation to Stammerers. In general, they have 
no difficulty in producing the hissing sound ; they can take the articulative position, 
but they cannot add to that the necessary action to finish the element, and connect 
it with the succeeding vowel. The hissing is thus continued till the lungs are 
almost exhausted. The fault here lies mainly with the glottis, which, in a non- 
vibrating position for the S, will not take the vocalizing posture for the succeed- 
ing vowel with sufficient readiness; and the chest aggravates the impediment by 
bearing down heavily upon the lungs, while probably the ungovernable jaw adds 
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its share also to the difficulty. General practice on the actions of the various 
organs implicated in the defect, furnishes the only sure ground of cure. When 
the power of governing these has been in some degree acquired, exercises on the 
special articulations will be of service; but until the chest and glottis—the pro- 
ducing organs—are brought under voluntary control, it will be of little use to 
practise the merely modifying actions of articulation. 

The English language has been called the “hissing tongue,” as if, more than 
its neighbour languages, it abounded with this serpent sound. The removal of § 
from some of our combinations might certainly add to the euphony of our speech; 
but a comparison either of letters or sounds with the French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages, will show that the English is far from having the unenvied distinction. 
We have taken the trouble to compare some passages of equal length in these four 
languages, to ascertain the number of the hissing elements S and Z, actually pro- 
nounced in them, and the following is the result. In a French, Spanish, and 
English translation of the same passage—there were found to be in French, 60, 
in the English, 65, and in the Spanish, 110 of these sibilants actually sounded. 
In the French paragraph there were 93 sibilant letters, while in the English one, 
there were only 77. 

Still further to test this, we took a passage in /talian, containing the same 
number of words as in the Spanish portion, and found, even in this smooth eu- 
phonic tongue, a preponderance of 5 of these sibilants over the number contained, 
in our decried English: which is thus proved to be “more hissed at than hissing!” 

S initial combines with P, T, K, F, M, N, L, W, Y, as in sport, store, scope, 
sketch, square, sphere, smile, snow, slow, swear, sue. The combination sy as in 
sue, suit, etc., is difficult to unaccustomed organs, which are apt to substitute soo, 
soot, etc., or shoo, shoot, etc., for the more elegant and the correct pronunciation 
syoo, syoot, etc. S enters into combination with no initial articulation in English 
utterance. In such words as psalm, psychology, etc., the p is therefore silent. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


cess erse face force gas kiss lease 
saith earth faith forth Gath kith Leith 
looser moss " mouse pass race souse 
Luther moth mouth path wraith south 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Assassins, assesses, asks, asps, assists, busts, ceases, costs, cystus, desks, discuss, feasts, 
fifths, necessaries, necessitous, sashes, sassafras, sauces, saucers, see-saw, scissors, Scotch, 
scratches, seethe, seize, sessile, sixths, sloth, snatches, sneeze, sources, sphinx, splash, squash, 
statics, statist, statistics, statutes, success, such, sues, suicide, suscitate, system. 


Z. 


This element unites a vocal sound with the hissing of S. The articulative 
position and action of Z are in every respect the same as those of S. Both letters 
are consequently liable to the same kind of defects, in lisping, etc.; and the exer- 
cises prescribed for S, will, with voice added, be equally effective in perfecting Z. 


EXERCISE. 
thaza tha za tha za tha va tha va za va za tha 
zatha za tha za za va tha tha za va va tha za 


Z is generally less difficult to the Stammerer than S, on account of the vocal 
sound in the articulation which renders its junction with a following vowel com- 
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) paratively easy. But the buzzing sound of Z is apt to be feeble and intermittent, 
| and in this case all the difficulty of S will be experienced. Glottal power must 
first be acquired in the formation of clear and firm vocality, and the chest re- 
strained from undue pressure in expiration. The tongue will soon be trained to 
) finish the articulation with lightness and without interrupting the voice, if the 
principles of lingual action be clearly understood and carefully applied. 

| he letter S has the sound of Z after all voice articulations, except (in a few 
) words) m,n, 1, and r, as in temse, tense, else, hearse, etc. S between vowels also 
! is very generally pronounced Z, as in visit, reason, etc. 

: Z initial combines only with Y, as in seugma. It joins with no initial articula- 


tion. 
WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 

| abuse (v.) analyses avers baize cars close (v.) 
abuse (n.) analysis averse base carse close (adj.) 
; cores curs dies diffuse (v.) doze dues 
course curse dice diffuse (adj.) dose deuce 

ells eyes fours grease (v.) hens hers 
else ice force grease (n.) hence hearse 

his house (v.) Jews lies lose pays 
hiss house (n.) juice lice loose pace 
. 

pews rues saws says seize sores 
puce ruse sauce cess cease source 
sows (n.) Thames vies zeal 
souce temse vice seal 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Jesuit, schism, spasms, xyst, zest, zeugma, zigzag. 
R. 


This element is produced when the breath is directed over the upturned tip 
of the tongue, so as to cause some degree of lingual vibration. In order to effect 
this, the breath must be obstructed at all other points, that the force of the stream 
may be concentrated on the tip; and the tongue must be held loosely, to enable it 
to vibrate readily. The vibration may be produced in every degree from the soft 
tremor of the English R, which merely vibrates the edge of the tongue, to the 
harsh rolling of the Spanish Rr, which shakes the whole organ. The trilled or 
, strongly vibrated R is never used in English; but there are various degrees of 
vibration which characterize the English R in different situations. 

Between vowels, as-in merit, the R is strongest, but it has only a momentary 
tremor ; for articulations between vowels are always short in English. R is never, 
like n or J, prolonged when two articulations meet in a compound word; (as in 
meanness, foully, etc.;) the reason is, that R final is differently formed from R 
initial, and both letters have their regular formation in this position; as in wi-re- 
wrought, rear-rank, etc. R initial has the articulative vibration,—but only of the 
edge of the tongue. ‘ 

When the tongue is raised just enough to mould the passing stream of air 
but not yield to it, we have the condition for the final R. The aperture for the 
emission of the voice is so free that the vowel quality of the sound is scarcely,— 
if at all_—affected. When the succeeding word, however, begins with a vowel, 
the final r has generally the effect of medtal r, to avoid hiatus—as in her own, or 
else, etc. 
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A description of the Final r (the 8th vowel) will be found at page 136. 

No letter is more frequently faulty than R. The extremes of error are to 
throw the articulation back to the uvula, or forward to the lips; but these are 
found in all degrees of modification and combination. The sound of the former 
R, when roughly executed, as we often hear it, is like the snarling of a cur:— 
the latter formation produces the effect of W—with which more or less of the 
guttural modification is generally combined. 

The uvular vibration constitutes what is called burring,—a fault almost uni- 
versal in some of the northern divisions of England. Ask a person who burrs to 
open his mouth, and you will see the little uvula dancing and leaping in the chan- 
nel of the tongue. To cure this fault, the first care must be to keep this restless 
little organ out of the way. There would be but little difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient vibration of the point of the tongue from a few very simple exercises; but 
we should still have the guttural effect remaining. The Burrer should therefore 
exercise himself in separating the uvula and soft palate from the tongue as far as 
possible. After a little practise, he will generally be able to do this so effectually, 
that the uvula will shrink to a point, and the soft palate will form but one arch 
instead of two.* When he can retain the organs in this position at will, let him 
commence his practice to acquire the new articulation, by very gradually raising 
the point of the tongue, during the prolonged utterance of the open vowels ah 
and aw, till it comes upon the palate obstructively, and so forms the letter D. If 
the under jaw be kept still, it will be almost impossible to carry the tongue slowly 
upwards without sounding an R during the progress of the tongue to the palate. 
The tongue should then be stopped at an intermediate elevation, while the voice 
is continued, and the teeth and lips are kept perfectly motionless. When some 
power of action in the tongue has been thus acquired, strike it upwards quickly 
and repeatedly during the flow of voice; and, probably, a very tolerable R will be 
at once produced. Further improvement will then be gained by the following 
exercise. Sound Z with the edge of an ivory paper-cutter between the teeth; and, 
during the continuance of the sound, gradually open the teeth till they admit the 
breadth of the paper-cutter between them. The effort to continue something like 
the buzzing sound of Z, while the teeth come apart, will draw the point of the 
tongue backwards and upwards almost to the position for R initial; and the sound 
thus produced may at once be used as initial R in practising words beginning with 
that letter. At first it may sometimes be necessary to give the subsequent vowel a 
separate commencement, by a momentary pause after the R,—thus, r-each, r-ide, 
etc., to prevent the possibility of habit foisting in a little of the old guttural vibra- 
tion between the new R and the vowel. Fluency of connexion will very soon be 
gained, and the roughest Burr may be, by these means, perfectly cured. ~ 

R is a very harsh letter in the mouth of a Scotchman. This forms one of 
the points by which a Northern utterance is most readily detected in England; 
for few Scotchmen get over their vernacular habits in forming this letter. Yet 
there is no reason why they should not. If the true formation of the English R 
be understood, and the difference between it and the Scottish R clearly appre- 
hended, any one may soften a rough R almost at the first effort. There is not the 
slightest difficulty when the principle of formation is known. 

There is a difficulty, however, to unaccustomed organs, in producing a rolling 
or vibrated R. Many persons cannot, from want of lingual power, attain it. If 
the tongue is too much tied to the bed of the jaw, burring will arise from the 
effort to make the rough R; and a labial modification of sound, something like w, 
will be produced by the attempt at the smoother sound. This latter peculiarity 


* See the back part of the Mouth. 
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would almost appear to be cultivated among affected English speakers :—it is too 
common to be accidental. “The wuffness of the auwdinawy awh,’ these sonorous 
reformers seem to say, “wendews its ewadication fwom wefined uttewance desiw- 
uble and weally necessawy.” 

An easy method of developing vibratory power on the point of the tongue, 
is to repeat, with open mouth, and with the utmost softness and rapidity, articula- 
tions of the letter D. Thus, de-de-de-de-de-de-de, etc.; or, idididididid, ete. 

R is difficult—often peculiarly so—to the Stammerer. The breath pours out 
from the open channel with destructive impetuosity, and the waste of the material 
of speech induces a series of efforts in head, and chest, and limbs, to supply the 
place of the ungovernable agents of utterance. When the Stammerer has brought 
the valve of the throat—the glottis—under due control, he will have but little 
difficulty in restraining the pressure of the chest, and completely obviating all the 
distressing distortion of the impediment. He must carefully study the mechanism 
of R, and enounce the sound, if necessary, separately at first, to break the asso- 
ciation between it and the stammering paroxysm. A little practice will render 
this expedient unnecessary, and enable him to effect its combination with fluency. 

R final is, we have said, so purely vocal, that it can hardly be reckoned an 
articulation. The student, desirous of acquiring the smooth pronunciation of this 
English element, should practise words terminating in r, re, or er, giving to the r, 
etc., the vowel sound of 1 in sir. Let him at first sit before a glass, and, while he 
sounds this vowel, observe that the tongue rises very gently; but not so much as 
to create a hissing of the breath, or vibration of the tongue. If the vowel ah be 
sounded for r final with an observed elevation of the point of the tongue, the 
English element will be very speedily perfected. Uneducated Cockneys pro- 
nounce ah, without this lingual elevation, and say sah for sir, heah for hear, etc. 

An English peculiarity not confined to Cockneys, or to the uneducated, is the 
insertion of an R between vowels. Thus, when one word ends and the next 
begins with the open vowels 6 or 7, the tongue strikes glibly up on the palate, and 
gracelessly obviates hiatus, by interposing an r. “Js papa r at home?”..“What 
an idea r it is!” This obtrusion is only heard after these open vowels; the 
formative apertures of which are but little different from the aperture of the 
English r (8). Thus we never hear “Go r away,” “J see r it now,” because the 
final vowel in the first word does not leave the tongue in a position for the easy 
formation of R, which is never pronounced without the open vowel effect (No. 8) 
after long vowels. This interpolation of R is one of the most inveterate of all 
habits of speech. The only cure is to finish the first vowel by a momentary occlu- 
sion of the glottis ; and thus give the subsequent vowel a separate commencement. 
Children may easily be prevented from falling into this habit. Prevention is 
better than cure. 

R and L, are very liable to be confounded when they occur in proximate 
syllables. The vocal aperture for the former is over the point of the tongue, and 
for the latter over the sides of the back part of the tongue; and there is a diffi- 
culty in passing quickly from one to the other of these positions: thus in the sen- 
tence, “Little Richard wrote a letter; look at the letter little Richard wrote,’—or 
in the quick reiteration of “a lump of raw red liver,” etc., few persons will avoid 
some confusion of the Rand L. A similar difficulty presents itself in such words 
as literally, literary, literarily, etc. 

On all such organic difficulties highly useful exercises may be arranged. The 
following will be found beneficial in giving power and precision of action to the 
tongue. 

EXERCISE, 


rala lara ae. | lara lara la ra la la ra la ra ra la 
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R initial receives no articulation in combination with it in English. In French 
we find rw, as in roi, roideur, etc. 

R unites with the initial articulations P, B, F, Th, Sh, T, D, K, G, as in 
pretty, bride, freeze, three, shrink, try, dry, crime, grief. 

W seems to have been at one time sounded before R; it is still written, and 
in Scotland we frequently hear it pronounced by old people in such words as 
wretch, wrong, write, wright, etc. It has been noticed that w is often sounded 
instead of R as in affectation. 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Aerial, airily, auroral, crural, drollery, granary, honorary, horary, laurel, literally, literary, 
literarily, lyrical, orrery, plural, prurient, raillery, rarity, real, recklessly, regally, regularly, 
reiterate, re-resolve, revelry, roarer, roller, rookery, ruler, rural, sorrily, stroller, truly, 
verily, warrior, warily. 


L. 


This is the most clearly sonorous of all the articulations. It is formed by an — 
uninterrupted current of pure voice, flowing over the sides of the back of the 
tongue—and little if at all affected by vibrations of the apertures through which 
the sound passes. The fore-part of the tongue is in contact with the rim of the 
palatal arch, and laterally with the teeth. This is the articulating position of L, 
and were there no subsequent action necessary to complete the element, L would 
be simply a vowel. But the oral aperture is changed by the removal of the fore- 
part of the tongue ; and this action constitutes the letter an articulation. The nasal 
elements, as elsewhere noticed, (see N) have a similar vowel-vocality ;—with 
them as with L, it is the removal of the apposed organs which constitutes the 
letters Articulations. This accounts for the syllabic function which these elements 
perform in such words as saddle, kettle, mutton, sadden, etc., where / and n with- 
out any vowel sounded, form distinct syllables. 

The formation of L is very often fuslicupenetianes from the apertures 
through which the voice flows, being contracted so as to cause a degree of vibra- 
tion on the sides of the tongue; sometimes from the breath not being perfectly 
intercepted by the point of the tongue ;—sometimes from the tongue being too 
thickly pointed—and not sufficiently spread out in front—so that the breath escapes 
too far forward, and by too elongated openings ;—often from the tongue habitually 
taking the unfavourable position of turning its tip downwards to the bed of the 
jaw,—thus causing the rounded back of the tongue to rise into the palatal arch— 
and depriving the articulation of the clear, sharp, and percussive effect of the 
removal of the obstructing fore-part of the tongue ;—sometimes from rounding 
the lips—either with or without the lingual action—so as to modify the voice 
almost into 00, or W; as “the wady is weh-oo,’—(the lady is well ;) ‘and, in not | 
a few cases, from making the articulative position perfectly obstructive, and pass- 
ing the sound through the nose—with the effect of ng, or a modification of nasal 
quality, between that of ng and n. These and other minor diversities of mal- 
formation of this most mellifluous element, are remarkably common. 


This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued) 
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